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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CLARITY IN POLITICAL DISCUSSION 


ALDEMAR GURIAN, review- 


ing James Burnham’s The 
Struggle for the World * in the Com- 
monweal for April 4th, says, “it has 
the advantage of clear colors, of 
sharp lines,” and further along he 


speaks of its “straight line con- 
struction.” He thinks these to be 
but dubious advantages, for in 
spite of them or because of them, 
the work is “not as realistic as 
Burnham believes.” With clearness 
of color and straightness of line, Dr. 
Gurian lists oversimplification as a 
defect. He says: 
“Nothing is as dan- 
gerous to the stu- 
dent of international 
affairs as indulgence 
in impressive, but 
oversimplifying, speculation. He 
must never forget the interplay of 
a multiplicity of forces, influences 
and powers, and he cannot accept 
as necessary, developments which 
submerge more or less completely 
the unforeseeable impact of contin- 
gent events, making obsolete the 
best calculations and the most 
elaborate programs.” 
1New York: The John Day Co. $3.00. 


Clear 
Colors; 
Sharp 
Lines 


Oddly enough, Dr. Gurian him- 
self seems occasionally to simplify 
a trifle too much. For example, 
he reports that “many” say “the 
era of the successful fellow-traveler 
is past,” and with them he seems 
to agree. Also he says: “There is 
no proof that the Stalin tactics will 
be more successful than the meth- 
ods of the Third international, 
which suffered one defeat after an- 
other.” It does seem oversimplifi- 
cation to agree without reservation 
that the era of the fellow-traveler 
is past; and the suggestion that 
the Third International has been 
unsuccessful will also bear a deal 
of qualification. The Third Inter- 
national still thrives, and Stalin’s 
tactics have succeeded so well that 
Soviet Russia controls a sixth part 
of the earth and dominates some- 
what between three and four hun- 
dred million people. If that be 
failure, may the Lord deliver us 
from success. 

In the nature of things proof 
of something in the future is im- 
possible, but there is, if not 
proof, a probability, even perhaps 
a moral certainty that what Mr. 
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Burnham fears may come true. His 
thesis may be summarized thus: 
Stalin can be stopped; he must be 
stopped. We and we alone can 
stop him. There is no time to waste. 
Immediate action is essential. We 
must permit no 
moral scruple to in- 
terfere with our ac- 
tion. We, the United 
States of America, must take over 
the world, with or without the 
world’s consent. No one else can 
stop the surge of Communism. 

Obviously there is plenty of 
ground for criticism of that multi- 
ple thesis. But with its more im- 
portant features I am not at the 
moment concerned. What espe- 
cially attracted my attention in Dr. 
Gurian’s critique was his apparent 
objection to “clear colors” and 
“sharp straight lines.” My own re- 
action differs somewhat from Dr. 
Gurian’s. I reject Burnham’s de- 
terminism, if it be determinism. I 
repudiate his plan to cast out Beel- 
zebub by Beelzebub, to rescue de- 
mocracy by destroying democracy. 
But when it comes to clear colors 
and straight sharp lines, I confess, 
perhaps to my shame, that I like 
that sort of thing. Even when 
a man is wrong I am glad if he 
speaks so clearly that I can see he 
is wrong. 

Nor do I object to a bit of rug- 
ged speech. Mr. Burnham’s cham- 
pion, Life Magazine, agrees with 
his opponents that he might be 
more urbane. It would be just as 
well, says the Editor, if Burnham 
didn’t call a spade “a g——- d—— 
shovel.” I feel that I must dissent. 
We have been so fed up for ten 
or twelve years with urbanity, 
suavity, charm, oleaginous oratory, 
insincerity, duplicity, and _ slick 
mendacity; there has been so much 


Startling 
Theme— 


obscuration and mystification; we 
have been first so beguiled and then 
so bedeviled by pseudo-optimism 
and ersatz confidence; we have 


been so cursed by compromise, 
that when we come across “clear 
colors” and “sharp lines”; when we 
find a political com- 

mentator who ad- A 
Welcome 
Change 


mits that a spade is 
a spade and not a 
teaspoon, I for one 
cry out with Francisco in Hamlet, 
“for this relief much thanks!” 


EORGE ELIOT somewhere 
speaks of the hazy, lazy mind 
of the 
thinks it an affront if you ask him 
to make clear his position in regard 
to religious belief. Certain Ameri- 
cans seem to feel the same reluc- 
tance about making a clear state- 
ment of their political beliefs. The 
most cutting insult you can offer to 
the typical speaker on the floor of 
Congress or on a forum platform is 
to ask him to define his terms, or 
to answer the simple question “just 
what do you mean by that?” So 
when a man like James Burnham 
in The Struggle for the World paints 
a picture in “clear colors” and 
“sharp lines,” I like it. When he 
demands that America take over a 
world empire, and says “by world 
empire, I mean world empire”; 
when in reply to a critic who might 
complain that his plan involves “a 
sharp break with the past,” Burn- 
ham answers, “of course it’s 4 
sharp break with the past”; when 
someone objects that Burnham 
would abandon “our ancient tradi- 
tion of non-intervention,” and Mr. 
Burnham answers forthrightly, “we 
have outgrown that ancient tradi- 
tion; let’s slough it off,” I say 
thanks at least for the honesty. 





English gentleman who’ 
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I repeat: when you have been fed 
for years upon double talk; when 
you have been deluded with prom- 
ises that were not only not kept but 
were not meant to 
be kept, when you 
have been beguiled 
at first and later 
irritated with pa- 
laver, you welcome a bit of truth. 
When your ears have been assailed 
and your intelligence affronted with 
the piously platitudinous remarks 
of, for example, the “One World- 
ers’ who either don’t know what 
they mean or haven’t the honesty to 
say it, it is like a breeze from the 
sea on a stifling night when some- 
one says, “yes, there should be only 
one world, and the only way to 
make the world one is to take it 
over and make it one; it’s going to 
be one world anyway, and if we 
don’t make it ours, Russia will 
make it hers; so let’s take it, and 
let’s take it now.” 

To give but one more specific ex- 
ample: when your moral sense has 
been shocked by the attempt to jus- 
tify the use of the atomic bomb on 
defenseless people (even by “hu- 
manitarians” who flew into a rage 
when Mussolini’s airmen strafed 
naked Ethiopians in their straw 
huts), it re-establishes at least a 
little of your belief in the honesty 
of men when Burnham says in 
effect, “do unto others as others 
would do unto you, and do it first!” 
Blasphemy perhaps but not the 
sanctimonious blasphemy to which 
we have been accustomed. 


A Breath 
of Fresh 
Air 


HAT America suffered from 
most, in the last decade or so, 

or to be more precise, from 1933 to 
1945, was persistent incorrigible 
intruthfulness, made popular by a 
supreme master of the art, and imi- 
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tated by his idolatrous admirers. 
Elliott Roosevelt in a volume which 
itself has been called by Adolf Berle 
a “perverse distortion of the truth,” 
tells of the episode—imaginary per- 
haps, or largely so—on the battle- 
ship Augusta when “Pop” almost 
came to blows with Winston 
Churchill over England’s domina- 
tion of the trade of the world. 
Elliott wondered how the “P.M.” 
(notice the leftist penchant for ini- 
tials) was going to get along with 
his conscience after having that 
day signed the Atlantic Charter and 
that night chucked it overboard, lit- 
erally if not figuratively. 

But what puzzles me is whether 
any one of the signatories believed 
what he had signed. Take, for ex- 
ample, the clause about “all nations, 
great and small, victor and van- 
quished enjoying access on equal 
terms to the trade 
and the raw mate- 
rials of the world.” 
Did Franklin D. 
Roosevelt believe in that clause any 
more than Winston Churchill, or 
than Molotov, who later signed in 
the name of Stalin and Soviet Rus- 
sia? Did Churchill and Roosevelt 
intend that Germany, a vanquished 
nation, should enjoy equal access 
with the United States and Great 
Britain to the oil in Iran? Did the 
President and the Prime Minister 
intend that Russia should enjoy 
such equal access? They did not, 
and because they signed a docu- 
ment in which they did not believe, 
we may yet have to fight another 
war. 

We often make the point that 
lying is advocated in the writings of 
Lenin and Stalin as an instrument 
of polity. But why do honorable 
nations like Britain and the United 
States make themselves partners 


The Real 
Question 
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with the uncivilized in a conspiracy 
against the truth? In this matter we 
have degenerated since Woodrow 
Wilson’s “Open Covenants” and 
“Freedom of the Seas.” He meant it. 
At least he meant it when he wrote 
it. But when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wrote “access on equal terms” he 
didn’t mean it. Neither did Church- 
ill. Nor of course Molotov. The 
Big Three were not playing fair 
with one another. They were at- 
tempting a three-way double cross. 
That’s the kind of thing that breeds 
war. It will be well to remember 


these things, now that the builders 
of the Great Myth of the Superman 
president are hard at work. To 
win one war by preparing the 
ground for another is hardly a sign 
of superior statesmanship. 


ACK to Burnham, or rather back 

to something suggested by Burn- 
ham but more important than Burn- 
ham. Some of his critics said, “it 
isn’t so much what he says, but the 
manner of his saying it that we 
find offensive.” That’s an old “gag.” 
Very old. It goes back to the time 
of Christ and John the Baptist. Our 
Savior Himself and the one whom 
He called the holiest of men em- 
ployed a vigorous vocabulary. Too 
much so for the Pharisees and 
for the good dear 
innocent folk who 
venerated the Phari- 
sees. “If only,” they 
must have said, “if only He wouldn’t 
use such words as ‘whited sepul- 
chers’ or ‘fools,’ or ‘fools and blind,’ 
or ‘children of Satan’! Couldn’t 
these things be said more politely? 
Why not say to the Pharisees, 
‘doubtless your intentions are excel- 
lent and your motives irreprehensi- 
ble, but certain of your actions seem 
to be hardly the best possible means 


Too 
Polite 
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for the realization of your unques- 
tionably honorable purposes.’” But 
the One Who said “Let your yea be 
yea and your nay nay,” couldn’t be- 
lie Himself or stultify Himself by 
the use of disingenuous phraseology. 
Nor could John the Baptist. If he 
wanted to keep his head on his 
shoulders, he shouldn’t have said 
point-blank to Herod, “It is not law- 
ful for thee to have her.” It was 
rash enough to anger the king, but 
it was fatal to challenge the woman 
at his side. In those days there must 
have been a Hebrew adage to the 
same effect as our “hell hath no fury 
like a woman scorned”; and John 
must have known that adage. But 
he didn’t seem to care whether he 
kept his head on his shoulders or 
had it cut off. Prophets are like 
that. 

Not that I think James Burnham 
either a major or a minor prophet. 
A prophet always remembers what 
Maritain calls “the primacy of the 
spiritual” and therefore of the 
moral. Burnham kicks the spir- 
itual and the moral out of his path. 
But in one respect he is like a 
prophet. He is not mealymouthed. 
He scorns to hide behind an am- 
biguous word. He doesn’t lure us 
on with the lie that when we are 
become an Empire we shall still 
be the same old Republic. He 
says with startling honesty that 
the Republic having served its 
purpose must now be left behind. 
We must go on to Empire. Even 
World Empire. He seems to say, 
“you may like my plan or abomi- 
nate it; you may think me a patriot 
or an apostate, but of one thing I 
shall make certain, you shall know 
what I am talking about.” Which 
is more than can be said of the in- 
terventionists who bristle if you 
call them by that name; or of the 
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One Worlders who blind themselves 
and try to blind us to the biggest 
of all political facts, the fact that 
there are two worlds, that the two 
are already locked in mortal com- 
bat, and that their One World can 
be acquired only by conflict. 

Stalin and Lenin could give the 
One Worlders a lesson in realism. 
“The world has been severed into 
two camps,” says Stalin, “the im- 
perialist camp, and the anti-im- 
perialist camp,” and he quotes 
Lenin, “it is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic should continue to 
exist interminably side by side with 
imperialist states. Ultimately one 
or the other must conquer. Pend- 
ing this development a number of 
terrible clashes between the Soviet 
Republic and the bourgeois states 
must inevitably occur.” Softies on 
our side (or are they really on our 
side?) babble of “compromise,” but 
Lenin would have none of it. He 
calls would-be compromisers be- 
tween the Soviet state and the bour- 
geois states “traitors and scoun- 
drels.” 

Further, the Communist Mani- 
festo, the Bible of Bolshevism, says 
that Communist “ends can be at- 
tained only by the forcible over- 
throw of all existing social condi- 
tions.” Lenin and Stalin and Marx 
and Engels seem to say, “how much 
evidence would you 
bourgeois poltroons 
like to have of what 
we are at? Are you 
such cowards that 
you pretend not to 
hear our challenge to a duel, and 
refuse to see our sword when we 
unsheath it and wave it before your 
face? Have you so soon forgotten 
Hitler and Mein Kampf? You didn’t 
accept his challenge in time. You 
paid bitterly for the delay. You 


Lenin and 
Stalin Speak 
Plainly— 
Sometimes 
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shall pay with your life for not rec- 
ognizing in time that we mean busi- 
ness.” 

James Burnham, if there be no 
other merit to his book, is trying 
to convince us that the Communists 
mean business. His presentation 
of the case against Communism is 
perhaps the best that has appeared. 
Seventeen or eighteen of his twenty 
chapters are a call to America and 
to the non-Communist world to 
wake up or perish. Reading those 
stirring pages and knowing the 
probable apathetic reaction (if 
apathy can be called either action 
or reaction) I am reminded of a 
story I heard as a child from my 
good parents who had lived through 
the great conflagration in Boston 
in 1872. The story (perhaps it was 
only a yarn) was of a sleepyhead 
who, awakened by a loud banging 
on his door, muttered “whasammat- 
ta?” “Get up, get up,” they said, 
“the whole city is ablaze.” Reach- 
ing out his hand to the wall and 
finding it not yet hot, he said “Go 
away,” turned over and went to 
sleep again. Now the whole world 
is ablaze, but because no bomb has 
yet come across the 
North Pole to wipe 
out a quarter of a 
million of us at once 
(the figures are Gen- 
eral George C. Kenney’s) we say, 
“don’t bother me” and go out to the 
movies or to a night club. When 
the screen shows us pictures of po- 
litical disturbances culminating in 
riots and incipient revolutions, even 
the One Worlders say, “that’s in 
another world, not ours”; and they 
go home to sleep soundly. Natu- 
rally they don’t approve of alarm- 
ists like James Burnham—add now 
William Henry Chamberlin, David 
Dallin, Arthur Koestler, Alexander 


“Go Away 
and Let 
Me Sleep” 
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Barmine, Victor Kravchenko, Jan 
Ciechanowski, and a dozen others. 

There is a story of an executive 
grown old and tired and petulant 
who used to say to all who came to 
report bad news, “Go home and 
don’t disturb my peace of mind.” 
If Americans have come to value 
peace of mind more than knowl- 
edge of the unpalatable truth we 
are done for. 

So once more a salute to James 
Burnham, not indeed for his plan 
of conquest which is crazy, but for 
the clear colors and the sharp lines 
in his picture of what Communism 
has done to the world and what it 
yet may do. 





in 
-_ 


DEFEATING RussIA WITHOUT WAR 


OW shall we stop Communism 

by “methods short of war’? 
This time we must not provide the 
instruments of war to those who are 
already fighting. To be an “arsenal 
of democracy” is to be in the war. 
The falsest of all slogans was that of 
Winston Churchill (he is too intel- 
ligent not to have known it was 
false), “give us the 
tools and we will do 
the job.” In modern 
war those who fur- 
nish the tools might as well be on 
the battlefield. The tool shop is the 
battlefield. Even the strictest of 
moralists admits that the enemy 
may justly drop bombs on the steel 
mills of Pittsburgh, the shipyards of 
Wilmington, the docks of New York, 
if from those mills and yards and 
docks, weapons are forwarded to a 
nation fighting overseas. 


Trick 
Talk 


ELL then, is there a measure 
to prevent war without going 
to war? I think there is, and I find 
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it pictured in colors quite as clear 
and lines as sharp and straight as 
James Burnham’s, in Isaac Don 
Levine’s article, “Must We Fight 
Russia?” in the April number of 
Plain Talk. Levine’s suggestion is 
that of the earlier Woodrow Wil- 
son who coined a phrase for it— 
“pitiless publicity.” The article, 
realistic, informative, and in the 
highest degree suggestive, should 
be read entire, but I beg to appro- 
priate a few of its sentences. Levine 
demands: 

1. “The publication of all the 
agreements, protocols, minutes and 
memoranda in the secret files of the 
White House relating to all the deals 
consummated or discussed between 
the President of the 
United States or his 
personal envoys and 
Marshal Stalin or his 
deputies. .. . The State Department 
has made a start in the right direc- 
tion by publishing a number of 
hitherto secret agreements [but] the 
full truth about all the commit- 
ments made at the Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, Cairo, Quebec and Mos- 
cow Conferences still remains hid- 
den from the American people. ... 
The time is now.” 

2. “Publication of all the docu- 
mentary material in the possession 
of our government relating to the 
Stalin-Hitler Pact of August, 1939, 
which ushered in the recent world 
war, and to the subsequent collab- 
oration between Communist Russia 
and Nazi Germany until June 22, 
1941. Out of respect for the sensi- 
bilities of the men in the Kremlin, 
all evidence on this subject had 
been kept out from the Nuremberg 
trial. Yet enough has leaked out 
from various sources since the fall 
of Hitler to justify the assertion that 
Stalin must share with him the re- 


Pitiless 
Publicity 
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sponsibility for unloosing the great 
holocaust. By giving to the world 
ali the available facts about the sor- 
did and criminal partnership be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin, we would 
deliver an irreparable moral blow 
to Soviet prestige and Communist 
propaganda everywhere.” 

Number three in Mr. Levine’s 
tabulation suggests presenting a bill 
of reparations to Stalin for the 
“huge damages caused to the Allies 
during Russia’s twenty-two months 
of collaboration with Hitler.” To 
present such a bill, even with no 
hope of collecting, would indeed 
serve as a dramatic reminder of a 
fact that should not be forgotten, 
but so great has been the obscura- 
tion of the mind of the American 
people, and so deep the demoraliza- 
tion of their conscience by pro- 
Soviet propaganda, that Mr. Le- 
vine’s suggestion of asking Russia 
to pay damages would be consid- 


ered a malicious joke, and that 
would be the end of it. 

The fourth item in Mr. Levine’s 
catalogue is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult, but none the less the most 


urgently imperative: “A drastic 
shake-up in the ad- 
ministration of our 
Far Eastern diplo- 
macy which must 
begin by the dismis- 
sal from the State Department of all 
the Soviet appeasers who have led 
the United States into a blind alley 
in the Asiatic theatre.” 

Under that same heading Mr. Le- 
vine makes a proposal which may 
seem somewhat similar to James 
Burnham’s: “We must bind China 
to us by enabling her to regain Man- 
churia, to scotch swiftly her Com- 
munist rebellion, and by speeding 
her reconstruction and emergence 
as a world power. We must bind a 


Difficult 
But 
Imperative 
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democratic Japan to us with last- 
ing ties, and begin by helping her 
expunge her Communist fifth col- 
umn. And we must do the same 
for Korea. The price for our as- 
sistance can be plainly posted: So- 
viet Russia is to receive in all re- 
spects the same treatment in those 
countries which are our benefi- 
ciaries as she accords us and the 
rest of the non-Communist world 
in her puppet nations.” 

Russia of course would cry 
“American Imperialism” and she 
would be seconded by Henry Wal- 
lace, but that need not matter. 
Russia always damns us for seem- 
ing to do what she actually does. 
At the present time the Russian 
newspapers are howling at us while 
Stalin tells Stassen that he and we 
can get along quite well, with a 
little “co-operation” on both sides! 


HAVE said that the article “Must 

We Fight Russia?” is realistic, 
and in the main it is. But “I hae 
me doots” when Mr. Levine goes on 
to say: “Russia must disgorge all 
she has gobbled up in Europe and in 
Asia that is not Russian, regardless 
of whether she exercises her con- 
trol openly or through puppets and 
fifth columns. If the 
initiative which we 
have seized is ex- 
ploited to the full, 
and implemented by 
a series of bold dip- 
lomatic strokes designed to keep 
Stalin on the defensive, the Soviets 
can be made to retire from the Oder 
and the Danube across the Vistula.” 

To which I fear the more hard- 
boiled school of realists would re- 
tort, “Oh, yeah!” Mr. Levine how- 
ever has a parallel: “Stalin capitu- 
lated in Iran in the face of a firm 
stand backed by Washington.” Also 


Stalin - 
Disgorge? 
It Is to 
Laugh! 
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he “is sure to call off his adventure 
in Greece before a show of force.” 
So far so good, but a strategic re- 
treat in Iran and perhaps in Greece 
(is it a case of reculer pour mieux 
sauter?) seems small ground on 
which to base a belief that she will 
“disgorge all she has gobbled up in 
Europe and Asia.” 

I cannot therefore follow Mr. Le- 
vine all the way any more than I 
can follow Mr. Burnham all the 
way. I stop short of the one man’s 
goal because his optimism outruns 
mine, and of the other man’s be- 
cause I cannot approve his political 
immoralism. One of the few I can 
follow all the way is Dr. Uhler of 
Louisiana State University whose 
article, “Greece, Turkey—and Then 
What?” appears in this number of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


HAVE said that I cannot go all 
the way with Mr. Levine because 
I cannot share his optimism about 
getting Russia to “disgorge” all that 
she has “gobbled up.” But perhaps 
after all I am more optimistic than 
he. He seems to think that pitiless 
publicity must be as- 
sisted by a political 
bloc of European 
and Asiatic peoples 
friendly to us. I think the bloc 
dangerous, ominous and unneces- 
sary. Publicity alone would defeat 
Russia. 

At any rate we can try it. It 
would be a test (somewhat delayed 
of course) of the value of the Wil- 
sonian principle, “Open Covenants 
Openly Arrived At.” Those that 
were not openly arrived at should 
be declared null and void. We can 
publish the list of them and the text, 
and let all the world know. More 
faces than Stalin’s might be red- 
dened; a Great Reputation might 


It Might 
Work— 
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be struck “an irreparable moral 
blow”; and The Great Myth might 
explode in the face of its makers. 
But the result will be worth those 
inconveniences. We may avert or 
abort a Third World War. 


NE of G. K. Chesterton’s wise 

and witty essays concludes 
with the assurance that a certain 
proposition which he presents is 
not offered lightly. He says, “it has 
been the fruit of more than eight- 
een minutes of reflection and re- 
search.” My own opinion that pub- 
licity and publicity alone would 
obliterate the Russian threat of war, 
is not the fruit of a few minutes re- 
flection. I have spoken it on many 
a radio and from many a lecture 
platform ever since 1918, when | 
first read the “Open Covenants” 
Point among the famous Fourteen. 
I have also advocated with all the 
earnestness of my perhaps too 
forceful platform manner the 
“Equal Access” clause in the At- 
lantic Charter. Either one of these 
principles “Open Covenants” or 
“Equal Access” would put an end 
to war forever. 


in 
> 





THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 


HE mention of Greece and Tur- 

key brings to mind the predica- 
ment of President Truman. The 
poor man was made the “benefi- 
ciary” of a frightful heritage of evil 
left by his immediate predecessor. 
The burden he bears will crush him, 
as it crushed even the superman, 
if he looks upon himself as General 
Director of the World and All 
Things in It, and if he conceals 
from Congress and the people what 
he is really doing. But if he frank- 
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ly reveals his mind to us, tells us 
how far he intends to go in the 
effort to stop Russia, what he means 
by that sweeping phrase “other 
peace loving countries” in the Tru- 
man Doctrine; if especially he will 
tell us what commitments were 
made in our name at Yalta, 
Teheran, Potsdam and Moscow, we 
will take much of the weight of re- 
sponsibility off his shoulders and 
off his heart. The 
President, as a hu- 
man being, acquaint- 
ed with his own 
insufficiency, would 
doubtless be glad to open up and 
tell all. Like one who has gone to 
confession, he could say with a sigh 
of relief, “Thank God I have got 
that off my chest.” 

A President is not supposed to 
keep secrets from the people. Not 
if America is still in any degree a 
democracy. Such secrets may once 
again call for shedding the blood of 
the people. We don’t like shedding 
our blood. More particularly we 
don’t like shedding our blood in ful- 
fillment of promises we didn’t know 
we had made. It is like being 
drugged and awaking to find our 
name signed to a blank check, or 
even to a pact with the devil to let 
him have our soul when we pass 
on. Faust had his eyes open 
when he signed up with Mephi- 
stopheles. We are worse off. We 
didn’t know we were signing. 
We don’t even remember being 
there. 

If Mr. Truman, therefore, will 
“come clean,” tell all, let Congress 
and the people in on his predica- 
ment, and frankly ask the people 
to stand by him, we can help him 
bear the burden and—what is more 
important—we can save the spirit 
of American democracy. 
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ATURALLY such action by Mr. 

Truman would commence with 
the opening of the Rooseveltian 
archives at Hyde Park to the Con- 
gressional Committee which is try- 
ing to discover just what the late 
President promised to Ibn Saud. 
All America, and doubtless all the 
world, suspect that 
there is much more 
to the Greece - Tur- 
key episode than a 
determination to 
keep Russia away from the Darda- 
nelles. People are sniffing and say- 
ing, “it smells like oil,” and there 
are nasty rumors that the wily old 
Arab, just like Stalin, put some- 
thing over on F. D. R. and therefore 
on us. If the rumors are not all 
poppycock we want to know what 
basis they have. If they are all 
poppycock it will be a tremendous 
relief to be assured of it. 

The jealous guarding of those 
secret documents at Hyde Park 
would seem to indicate that there is 
something to hide. Are the makers 
of the myth afraid that their idol 
may turn out to be another Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan? Then why 
not remove the veil and let the peo- 
ple have a look? After all, in 
America the people are sovereign, 
and we are the people. Or is that 
just so much Fourth of July ho- 
kum? No? Well then let us have 
a look at those documents. They 
may give us a shock but we would 
rather die of shock than of frus- 
trated curiosity. 


Why the 
Locked 
Door? 


<> 
—— 





POSTSCRIPT 


F I sometimes betray a moderate 
degree of vehemence (colossal in 
a small way, so to speak) against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, it is be- 
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cause he made magnificent promises 
which turned out to be only a mag- 
nificent fraud. He broke our hearts 
—and perhaps his own. The man 
who could have been, humanly 
speaking, the savior of the world 
gave eloquent utterance to beautiful 
and wonderful principles. But later 
we learned that he did not believe 
some of them when he spoke them. 
Others of them he abandoned, and 
in the end he fell into the deep 
degradation of making secret pacts 
and covenants with the worst tyrant 
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and the most pitiless brute in hu- 
man form that has been seen since 
Herod or Antiochus Epiphanes or 
Sennacherib. 

If the policy of pitiless publicity 
destroys his reputation it will be 
too bad. If pitiless publicity will 
enhance his fame, his champions 
should be eager for it. In either 
case to let all the world in on all 
the shifts and dodges and tricks 
and lies of Communist diplomacy 
will—if anything can—stop Russia 
dead in her tracks. 


AT SHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE 
(A Memory) 


By CHARLES J. Quirk, 5.J. 


LEEP on, great poet, in your quiet place, 
In greenest England, as the years slip by, 
Your fame secure; your immortality 
Grows brighter, day by day: for every race 
Scanning the tapestries of life you spun, 
Sees its own fate of happiness or gloom, 
In Portia’s love or in Macbeth’s black doom, 
Or in the impish world of Oberon. 


Your voice death-hushed, still sings within your verse, 
The golden music of the English tongue, 

And makes it glorious throughout the universe 

Of song: for none has e’er so truly sung, 

Or plumbed the depths of man’s vast ocean soul, 

As you who wear fame’s fairest aureole. 
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By CHARLES GRAHAM HOPE 


N June, 1948, it is the intention of 

the British Government finally 
to withdraw from India. 

There is an English regiment of 
the line which bears as its motto 
Primus in Indis, earned at Plassey 
nearly two hundred years ago. 
Which regiment will be entitled to 
take as its motto Ultimus in Indis? 

At all events there will be a last 
British regiment, and the reins of 
power and government will be 
handed over—to what? 

That question cannot be answered 
here; but a subsidiary one arises out 
of it, which ought to concern Cath- 
olics all over the world: what will 
be the position of Indian Catholics 
under the new conditions? 


There are conflicting opinions 
about the prospects, some hopeful, 
some gloomy. An English priest, 
with twenty years residence in 
Bombay behind him, wrote in the 
Tablet (London) recently: “Indian 


Catholics are less apprehensive 
about the future of the Church in 
a self-governing India than some of 
their friends in England seem to 
be.” The Bishop of Bangalore has 
written that “there is little likeli- 
hood of active and open persecution 
of Christianity or of any discrim- 
inating legislation against Christ- 
ians.” Other priests, both Indian 
and British, in conversation have 
not been so optimistic. One of them 
prophesied to the writer’ the 
troubles that would develop in the 
State of Travancore. Indian Con- 
gress leaders are, of course, full of 
pious protestations of their tolerant 
attitude. 


The Catholic population of India 
is said now to number about five 
million souls, having almost doubled 
itself since 1931, of whom the 
majority is to be found south of a 
line drawn from Bombay to Cal- 
cutta. This area includes Goa, which 
although intimately concerned with 
Indian Catholicism is a separate 
political entity, and outside the 
scope of this article. North of this 
line, except for a few fairly strong 
centers such as Karachi, Patna, and 
Ranchi, there are only small scat- 
tered groups, mainly Anglo-Indian 
in the big railway colonies, lonely 
and struggling oases of Christianity 
in a vast arid desert of paganism. 

Conversion is virtually limited to 
the poorer classes of Hindus. 
Among the Moslems it is still negli- 
gible, and not satisfactory when it 
does occur. There is a story of some 
missionaries at a large town on the 
Ganges, who to their great delight 
obtained a few converts from the 
Mohammedan community on the 
northern bank. These young men 
crossed to the southern bank where 
the mission was, married, and ap- 
parently led exemplary lives until 
it was discovered, through their con- 
stant recrossing of the river, that 
they were maintaining equally re- 
spectable establishments with Mo- 
hammedan wives on the other side. 

In the south of India Catholic 
Christianity is widespread, and has 
passed the mission stage of the 
north. It is organized in properly 
constituted sees and parishes. Driv- 
ing through the Madras Presidency 
one constantly sees church spires 
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in the most isolated villages, and 
comes across little parishes of 
Indian Christians, devotedly tended 
by cheerful Indian priests, who, 
literally embracing Our Lady Pov- 
erty, are in themselves living ex- 
amples of what Christianity can 
do for the Indians. In big cities, 
like Madras, Bombay, and to a lesser 
degree Calcutta, the Indian Catholic 
communities are large and well 
organized, with a brisk social and 
parish life. 

Although almost every European 
country has missions in India, 
American, French, Dutch, German, 
English, and Portuguese, Indian 
Catholicism in the South has an 
ancient tradition, dating back to 
Apostolic times. In spite of what 
modern Church historians say, the 
tradition of St. Thomas is very 
much alive in Madras, and the 


Catholic communities of the Syrian 


rite in Malabar, both in and out of 
communion with Rome, date back 
to pre-Xaverian times. 

In spite of this the Indian Cath- 
olics are only a tiny minority, one- 
eightieth part of the whole popula- 
tion of India; and their brethren in 
the various Protestant and noncon- 
formist sects number about the 
same. The reality is, indeed, a far 
cry still from the dream of St. 
Francis Xavier. 

This Catholic minority is not 
only overshadowed numerically by 
the pagan millions of India, but 
tends to be isolated socially as well 
as physically. It was not impos- 
sible for the average non-Catholic 
Englishman to spend years in the 
country without realizing that 
Catholicism existed there at all. 
How many books written by them 
about India contain even a reference 
to the subject? 

There seem to be four main 
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reasons for this. First there is the 
traditional policy of the English not 
to interfere with the native religious 
systems which they found in India, 
and the consequent absence of active 
support and encouragement of mis- 
sionary activity. The second reason 
is that, apart from a sprinkling of 
official and commercial English, and 
a few locally prominent Indian, 
Goan, and Anglo-Indian Catholics, 
the Church in India is the Church 
of the lowly, the humble, and the 
poor; lowly and poor to a degree un- 
imaginable in Europe, even in these 
times, or in North America. For ex- 
ample, in an old, well-established 
parish not a dozen miles from - 
Madras the weekly collection seldom 
exceeds eight annas (about eighteen 
cents), and there are women who 
cannot come to Mass because they 
have literally no clothes to wear. 
The stipend of the parish priest is 
thirty-four rupees a month, about . 
ten dollars. This is no isolated ex- 
ample. The same poverty is evident 
everywhere. 

The third reason is lack of pub- 
licity. Compared with the size of 
India and the actual Catholic pop- 
ulation the number of outstanding 
personalities, of the caliber say of 
Professor Correia Affonzo of Bom- 
bay, is very small, and they have 
mostly only a local reputation. So 
the Church gets a poor showing in 
the secular press, and its share of 
the radio is infinitesimal compared 
with that in the United States. The 
Catholic press in India, excellent 
enough in quality, is virtually un- 
known to non-Catholics. 

The fourth reason is the lack of 
unity among Indian Catholics. To 
begin with, the size of the country, 
the length and difficulties of com- 
munications, the scattered nature of 
the communities, and of course 
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their poverty, make even the 
achievement, much less the main- 
tenance of unity most difficult. 
Attempts have been made, and there 
now exist two organizations for 
this purpose, the Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference, and the All-India Cath- 
olic Association. But they have a 
long way to go. 

Within the various communities 
themselves there are deep racial 
divisions, in which even the best 
of native priests are inclined to 
share. Within every parish of the 
Bombay diocese, for example, there 
are East Indians (that is, those of 
pure Indian blood), Goanese, and 
Anglo-Indians not to mention 
Tamils and Mangaloreans (from 
the West coast), all animated by 
violent racial prejudices and mu- 
tual jealousies, the mixture leavened 
by the natural Indian aptitude for 
intrigue, all quick to take offense 
at every slight, imagined or real. 
Added to this, the old Hindu caste 
system dies hard. The presentation 
of a united front for any length of 
time under these conditions is not 
easy. 

Moreover, the Christian ideal 
with its insistence on right and 
wrong and personal chastity, is 
hard for any Indian, traditionally 
and congenitally indifferent to or 
indulgent about such things, to 
achieve. Contrary to the popular 
supposition, the transition from 
Hinduism to Christianity is not a 
simple matter; it requires a terrific 
mental and moral internal revo- 
lution. Non-Catholic Europeans 
are wont to point scornfully to the 
failings of Indian Christians; the 
wonder is that so many do make 
the grade. 

The handicaps and difficulties 
faced by the Church in India, apart 
from any possible outside oppo- 
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sition, are formidable indeed, yet 
in spite of them she is strong and 
very much alive. Although it is 
not apparent to the unbeliever, the 
Catholic who lands in India finds 
himself everywhere in contact with 
an active, vivid parochial and social 
life, somewhat continental in its 
characteristics, all the more edify- 
ing for the difficulties of which he 
gradually becomes aware, and, as 
he will discover, a phenomenon 
unique in Indian life. The standard 
of this parish life, of course, varies 
greatly, but the seed of a corporate 
social sense bringing men and 
women together for a common 
spiritual and social life has been 
sown, and is growing. And even 
in the depths of depravity they 
somehow cling to it. It is not un- 
common to see the girls from a 
Bombay brothel firmly marshaled 
into the pro-Cathedral by Madame 
for Mass on Sunday morning! 

We will find, also, specially 
amongst the poorer classes, a spirit 
of devotion and steadfastness that 
is genuine and inspiring, notwith- 
standing a predilection for mir- 
aculous medals and statues, and 
persistent to a remarkable degree 
in the face of fearful odds of 
character, climate, tradition, en- 
vironment, and on occasions per- 
secution. It should be appreciated 
that the Untouchables,‘ actually 
suffer financial loss and hardship by 
embracing Christianity, losing such 
advantages as free education, money 
grants, and so on. Yet they con- 
tinue to come into the fold, and 
stay there. There are naturally 
many failures, and no priest or mis- 
sionary in India has any illusions. 
Nevertheless, the spark of faith 


1 The Indian Constituent Assembly on April 
29th approved the abolition of Untouchability 
and made the observance of this system a 
penal offense. 
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burns steadily, often flaring up in 
unexpected places. 

As regards education, the stand- 
ard of Indian Christians, compared 
with that of their pagan brethren in 
comparable situations, is high. It 
is generally acknowledged that the 
education provided by Catholic in- 
stitutions all over the country, no- 
tably by the Jesuits and the Jesus 
and Mary, Sacred Heart and Pres- 
entation nuns, and many others, 
is the best in India. Their col- 
leges and schools are filled with 
pagan children, learning side by 
side with Catholic children from 
Catholic teachers. Yet, contrary to 
expectation, these schools are not 
great centers of conversion. So far 
as can be ascertained they have 
little or no effect in this way. A 
priest at one big college of 1,500 
students told the writer rather sadly 
that in twenty years there had been 
two conversions, one of which had 
relapsed. A late convert once de- 
clared that as a child in a convent 
school she gained no inkling of the 
Catholic faith and its meaning. The 
real centers of conversion are the 
missions and the isolated parishes. 

Much of what has been said ap- 
plies also to the other Christian 
denominations in India, except that, 
since the Protestant Church of 
India is the official Church of the 
Government, all clergy being in 
point of fact civil servants, its mem- 
bers enjoy a rather more privileged 
status, in the shadow of which also 
dwell the other multitudinous sects 
and denominations who have mis- 
sions in India. For example, they 
will occasionally be asked to official 
functions, but local Catholic priests 
virtually never. As will be seen, 
the attacks on Christianity that 
have been made have not so far 
been directed at them. It is fair 
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to suggest also, that, lacking as they 
do unity and definiteness of creed, 
they do not appear in the Hindu 
eyes to be such a threat to Brah- 
manism as do the Catholics. 

Generally speaking Indian Chris- 
tians of all denominations live 
quietly and inoffensively in com- 
plete amity with their pagan com- 
patriots in the villages and towns. 
Occasionally, however, things hap- 
pen. 


Shortly before the War the So- 
ciety of the Sacred Heart estab- 
lished itself in India for the first 
time, and opened in Bombay the 
Sophia College for Women, the 
first women’s college of university 
standard in the history of India. 
It attracted immediate attention, 
drawing to it a steady flow of the 
daughters of well-to-do Indian fam- 
ilies of every class, Hindu, Moslem, 
Parsi, as well as Christian and, 
also, vigorous opposition from a 
strong party in the Bombay Uni- 
versity, to which the college had to 
be affiliated. From the very begin- 
ning the nuns found themselves 
subjected to petty persecution and 
insulting investigations in order to 
find some excuse for opposing the 
affiliation. 

No valid objection being dis- 
coverable affiliation was grudgingly 
and conditionally granted. Then 
successively in 1942 and 1943 two 
conversions took place of Parsi 
girls who had been students at the 
college, and the storm broke. 

Neither conversion had been in- 
itiated in the college, but that did 
not matter. Vague and exaggerated 
charges were made, the cry of 
proselytism was raised, and a 
violent agitation against the nuns 
was set in motion. It is unnecessary 
to go into the dreary details, but 
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the standard of the campaign, and 
of the academic integrity of this 
University, may be gauged from one 
of the proofs of proselytization 
brought forward that, during one 
term, Dante’s Divina Commedia was 
the subject of a cultural study 
circle. In the end, after a most 
improperly conducted inquiry, final 
affiliation was refused, which meant 
of course the academic death of 
the college. Fortunately the final 
decision rested with the Governor 
of the Province, who saved the good 
name of the University and reversed 
the decision, subject, however, to 
certain assurances which virtually 
meant that no more conversions 
were to take place. 

Shortly after this the Dutch 
Norbertine Fathers of the Jubbul- 
pore Prefecture Apostolic, in the 
Central Provinces, came under fire. 
Their work was amongst the most 
primitive tribes of India, the Gond 
and Baiga aboriginals, who were 
not and never had been Hindus. 
The assault this time was led by an 
Englishman, Verrier Elwyn, him- 
self an ex-missionary and worker 
amongst these aboriginals, but well 
supported by Brahmanism and the 
Hindu press. The charges were 
conversion by bribery, money lend- 
ing, and the seduction of the in- 
nocent savages from their natural 
home in the Hindu fold—to which 
they had never belonged, and where 
they would have been outcasts of 
no caste or standing whatever. The 
expulsion of all the missionaries 
was demanded. The Government 
of the Central Provinces, however, 
came down flatly on the side of the 
missionaries, many of whose activ- 
ities had been undertaken at their 
request; and the agitation died 
down, for the time being. 

A third attack, which is still con- 
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tinuing, was made by the Hindu 
Government of the State of Travan- 
core, in Malabar, a good third of 
whose six million subjects are 
Christian, and the most industrious 
and intelligent members of the 
State. The main charge was roughly 
that the Christian community was 
exercising a subversive influence— 
it was also increasing in numbers 
at the expense of the Hindus; and 
steps were taken to destroy the 
Christian education in their schools 
and to prevent the building of 
churches. Large numbers of Cath- 
olics have emigrated from the State 
in consequence, and many have 
been imprisoned on various pre- 
texts. The Dewan, who has in- 
stituted this attack, is a Hindu, and 
has published a book in India on 
comparative religion. 

This is persecution, and it has 
taken place at a time when Brit- 
ain is still the paramount power, 
when, theoretically, British peace 
and British justice reign supreme. 
No blood has been shed yet. 

There are two noteworthy points 
about these three cases. The first 
is that in each case it was either the 
quality or the quantity of the con- 
versions to Christianity that started 
the business. The second is that, in 
the first two cases the British had 
the power and the will to protect 
the victims, and did in fact do so. 
In the third case, they are outside 
the normal jurisdiction of the 
British Government in India, and 
have had no protection. 

It must also be realized that 
Christianity and Hinduism are 
mutually antagonistic. A Catholic 
India would mean the end of the 
Hindu caste system. Now, it is a 
fact, that the protocol of the Con- 
gress secret plan contains a clause 
affirming that one of the aims of 
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Congress is to preserve and main- 
tain the Hindu religion and the 
caste system. Hindu writings and 
statements of recent years are full 
of clear opposition to conversions 
from Hinduism. In 1944 the Sapru 
Committee removed from the state- 
ment of the rights of minorities the 
right to propagate religion. In 1945 
the Hindu Mahashabha adopted a 
resolution at Baroda urging “the 
Hindu community to take steps to 
prevent conversion of Hindus to 
other religions.” Gandhi in spite of 
his publicised love of Christ, is im- 
placably opposed to conversion. 
Apart from the fact that the Hindu 
mind sees no necessity for con- 
version, the real reason for all this 
is to preserve the caste system and 
thereby the ascendancy of the 
Brahmans. 

It is necessary to remember also 
that, although the Indian is nor- 
mally a peaceable and tolerant 
person, he is an Asiatic, contemptu- 


ous of human life, and easily worked 
up to violent passions, and subject 


to very few moral restraints. Re- 
cent events have shown the forces 
that can be unleashed by the words 
and actions of leaders. Thousands 
of Hindus and Moslems have been 
killed in communal strife in Bengal, 
Bihar, and the Punjab; rape and 
mutilation and other unimaginable 
atrocities have been committed—all 
in the name of religion. There is 
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nothing new about this. The 
Moplahs in Malabar did much the 
same sort of thing to the Hindus in 
1920. It has kept on happening all 
through India’s history. It has hap- 
pened often enough to Christians 
there. We know the names of 
Acquaviva, and John de Britto, but 
there are thousands of nameless 
martyrs, Indians, who have suf- 
fered. Will it happen again? 

It is not a question of identifying 
Christianity with the West. Most 
Indian Catholics, while acknowl- 
edging their present debt to Europe 
and to European clergy, are as na- 
tionalistic as Congress. They have 
a strong indigenous clergy, and will 
undoubtedly have ‘control of their 
own Church. It is highly probable 
that European priests and nuns will 
have to leave India. Indians have 
openly told them so. They will lose 
by it, specially the poor, of whom 
nobody, Indian or European, seems 
to take the slightest notice whatever 
in this political turmoil; they will 
also gain in many ways. But that 
will not help them, if they begin 
to fulfill the command of Christ to 
teach all nations, and make con- 
verts in any large numbers. That 
is the crux. 

To be plain, the Catholic Church 
will be at peace in India so long as 
it is content to stagnate. But then 
it will cease to be the Catholic 
Church. 








IMMUTABLE LAND 


By LovuisE CRENSHAW Ray 


LOWING my upper meadow to prepare 
Its rugged surface for the harrow, 
While dark earth rippled on either side, my share 
Unearthed the point of an Indian arrow. 


No longer than my thumb, and yet this dart 

Of amber flint veined lightly through 

With rose, had winged destruction to a heart 
Once warm with life. The brave who drew 


His pliant bow was gone. The land alone, 
Remained immutable . . . and then 

I thought of ruined countries, earth still sown 
With instruments of death, where men 


Had seen fields burned and blasted poisonous 


For dreary miles, where breaking ground 
Might prove a peril unconceived by us 
In lands more fortunate. Around 


Lay fruitful acres handed down to me 
Through years of sacrifice and toil, 
By pioneers who labored painfully 

To wrest a livelihood from soil 


Awaiting still another spring. My team 
Dozed, grateful for a chance to stand, 
As lifted by the grandeur of a dream, 
I asked a blessing on my land. 





EUZKADI FIGHTS ON 


By IRVING WALLACE 


“The Basques,” says the writer of this article, “are one of the 
most mysterious races on earth,” and again, “The Basques are a 
contradiction.” These statements usually have reference to the 
racial riddle of the Basques and to their antipathy toward Spain 
of which they are politically a part. But the mystery and the con- 
tradiction have been accentuated by the fact that the Basques, 
usually said to be the most fervent of Catholics, refuse to join 
with Franco’s Spain in repelling the atheism of Russian and 
Spanish Communists. THE CATHOLIC WoRLD presents this arti- 
cle to its readers, not as an argument, not even as comment upon 
the Euzkadi-Spain enmity, but as a partial solution of the prob- 


lem of the Basque mind. 


As an addendum we present the brief “Report on Franco 
Spain,” by Eugene A. Paulin, S.M., who visited that country last 


summer. 


ATE one night in Paris, not 
many weeks ago, in a dimly lit, 


chilly baronial mansion, sat the 
President and ten cabinet members 
of the Republic of Euzkadi (which 
is what the Spanish Basques call 
their little country), every man 
with a price on his head. For hours, 
conversing in a curious tongue, 
they argued and debated. At last, 
a vote was taken. One man rose, 
nodded to his companions and left. 

Twenty-four hours later, this 
man, disguised as a humble Bisca- 
yan fisherman, turned up at a café 
in Bilbao, the largest city in the 
Basque provinces of northern 
Spain. At once, events began hap- 
pening in rapid and violent suc- 
cession. 

Movie fans, leaving the late 
shows in Bilbao, were startled by 
a tremendous mid-town explosion. 
Rushing to the central plaza, they 
found the leading civic monument, 
a huge statue of Franco’s General 


Mola, famed for his coinage of the 
term “fifth column,” reduced to 
smoking rubble. The following 
morning, on the way to work, the 
same people paused to watch, in 
silent delight, as Falangist police 
toiled for three hours to tear an 
anti-Franco banner down from an 
almost inaccessible church steeple. 
That evening, with their wine, they 
had the equally cheering news that 
a trainload of Franco’s Moorish 
mercenaries, along with several 
boxcars of ammunition, had just 
been blown off a bridge in the 
Pyrenees. At breakfast, several 
mornings later, the Basques read 
the uncensored details of these in- 
cidents in their semi-monthly paper, 
Euzko Deya, printed in Paris and 
delivered inside Spain by under- 
ground newsboys. 

The people took heart. Though 
the outside world had fought a 
war, and most of its people were 
free again, the citizens of Euzkadi, 
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who had been enslaved before all 
the others and were still oppressed, 
knew that their democratically 
elected government, which they had 
not seen for ten years, was still in 
business. 

Today, this government, sup- 
ported almost entirely by money 
received from Basques in Oregon, 
Utah, California and eight South 
American countries, leads from 
exile the almost forgotten republic 
of the Basques and its 1,500,000 
subjugated people. Through an 
active, efficient underground that 
crosses the guarded French-Spanish 
frontier as often and easily as if it 
were Central Park, the leaders of 
Euzkadi in Paris continue to re- 
mind Franco that Spain is still a 
beachhead, and hold together a 
nation that is as incredible as it is 
courageous. 
~The Basques — hard - drinking} 
non-swearing, mostly pious farmers 
and fishermen—are one of the most 
mysterious races on earth. Neither 
Spanish nor French nor anything 
known, they are a race apart, like 
men dropped from Mars. No one 
knows where they came from. 
Archaeologists can find no scratched 
stones or monuments; historians 
can locate no written records; phi- 
lologists can find no family tree 
for their language. Their present 
customs are as unusual as their 
past is puzzling. They hate titles 
and refuse to address even a 
stranger as “mister.” They regard 
their homes as castles, and began 
to enjoy the right of habeas corpus 
two centuries before the English. 
They remove some of the tiles of 
their roofs when a member of the 
family dies, so that his soul can 
fly up to heaven. They have no 
taxes on water, salt, food, and are 
Shocked that such “inalienable 
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property” should be taxed in other 
lands. 
| The Basques are a contradiction. 
They are a part of Spain, but de- 
spise Spaniards; they are ninety- 
nine per cent Catholic, but fight 
Franco’s Catholic front; they are 
allies of the Spanish Leftists in 
exile, but want nothing else to do 
with them. According to most 
historians, they have contributed 
little to the modern world except: 
Guernica,—the holy village of the 
Basques,—made a guinea pig for 
saturation bombing when it was 
virtually obliterated by the German 
Luftwaffe in 1937; Paulino Uzcu- 
dun, a leading Basque citizen, who 
made the sport pages in 1935 when 
he suffered himself to be knocked 
out by Joe Louis in four rounds (he 
is today marked by the Basques for 
death as a traitor because he went 
over to Franco, became the dic- 
tator’s bodyguard and more re- 
cently a Falangist policeman); the 
bayonet, which was contributed to 
civilization by a Basque regiment 
which, running short of gun- | 
powder, inserted its long knives 
into the muzzles of its guns and 
charged. Also, the painter Ignacio | 
Zuloaga; the poet and _ philoso- 
pher, Miguel de Unamuno, and the | 
South American liberator, Simon | 
Bolivar. + 
~The Basques had a classless 
society and practiced liberty be- 
fore England had its Magna Carta. 
The Basques knew democracy cen- 
turies before the discovery of 
America. They were free men until 
they were taken over and partially 
suppressed for a century by the last 
Spanish monarchy. In 1933, three 
1 Eprrorrar Note: Catholic historians em- 
phasize the fact that St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Francis Xavier, and in consequence the Society 


of Jesus, were the greatest gifts of the Basques 
to the world. 
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of the four Basque provinces voted 
for freedom, and three years later 
became an autonomous nation. 
This curious Republic existed ex- 
actly ten months. 

In that time, under their own 
red, white and green flag, the 
Basques raised an army of 100,000 
soldiers and a navy of 3,000 sailors 
who manned 900-ton warships con- 
verted from old fishing trawlers. 
They printed their own money and 
textbooks, trained their own police 
and built their own school houses, 
wrote their own laws and levied 
their own taxes. Only the customs 
and foreign affairs were left in the 
hands of Madrid. Each Basque was 
proud, as the late G. L. Steer, 
special war correspondent of the 
London Times, reported, “of the 
year in which he governed himself, 
of how he kept order and the true 
church’s peace, gave freedom to all 
consciences, fed the poor, cured the 
wounded, ran all the services of a 
government without a single quar- 
rel. Alone in Spain he showed that 
he was fit to rule.” 

But because the Basques po- 
sessed sixty-nine per cent of Spain’s 
explosives industries, fifty-three 
per cent of Spain’s’' merchant 
marine, and controlled a large slice 
of all mining and banking, the four 
provinces were invaded by Franco’s 
armies and forced to fight. They 
fought the German infantry with 
forty machine-guns from Hamburg 
highjacked in Bordeaux by Letho, 
a Basque pirate. They fought the 
savage Moors who shrieked, “We 
are going to quench our thirst with 
the blood of Basque Nationalists.” 
They fought the Italians, and when 
the Littorio Division cornered 
them, on ten square miles of cliff, 
they agreed to surrender if they 
would not be turned over to 
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Franco’s Falangists. A day later 
they were turned over to the 
Falangists. 

About 200,000 Basques fled 
abroad, most of them to France. 
Their newly elected President, José 
de Aguirre, made his escape, 
cleverly choosing Berlin as a hide- 
away and living there under the 
very eyes of the Gestapo. He grew 
a handlebar mustache and through 
the aid of friendly neutral South 
American embassies kept in touch 
with the remnants of the Basque 
underground in occupied Paris. 
Today, at forty-three, it is President 
Aguirre, dark-haired, hawk-faced, 
full of great learning and electric 
with energy, who holds the exiled © 
Basques together, supervising the 
activities of two cabinets. 

One cabinet is the original 
Basque government of eleven, ap- 
pointed over a decade ago. There 
are few new faces in this cabinet. 
One Minister returned to Spain, 
was caught and executed by Franco, 
and another was tracked down in 
Paris by the Nazis, imprisoned, and 
froze to death trying to escape in an 
early winter of the war. The con- 
servative Basque Nationalists dom- 
inate the cabinet with seven seats, 
the moderate Socialists hold three, 
and the Communists have one, that 
of Public Works. 

The second cabinet which Aguirre 
heads, and many of whose mem- 
bers he has never seen, is_ the 
Resistance Cabinet, the year - old 
Basque underground brain trust, 
located inside Spain, near Irun. 
Its members lead dual lives,— 
ordinary, hard-working citizens by 
day, professional propagandists and 
saboteurs in a groundhog world by 
night. 

Within the four walls of the 
drafty, shabby Basque headquar- 
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ters in Paris are born the schemes 
and ideas, based on first-hand in- 
formation supplied by Basque es- 
pionage agents, that keep hope alive 
in the occupied Basque territory. 
The Basque espionage network is 
a pocket-sized OSS. Week in, week 
out, its agents follow every move of 
Franco and his Falangist officers; 
and deliver intelligence on the 
temper of the common man in 
Spain. Their information, along 
with arms, newspapers, food, medi- 
cal supplies and human beings, is 
delivered by a nine-year-old courier 
service that runs between Paris and 
Bilbao, and illegally crosses the 
frontier over obscure mountain 
trails known only to Basque peas- 
ants, or on regular highways past 
bribed customs officials and police. 
When the Resistance Cabinet in- 
side Spain swings into motion, in- 
structions go out to small regional 
committees whose members, re- 


spected school teachers, dentists, 
businessmen, farmers by day, melo- 


dramatically appear at various 
rendezvous at night. Protected by 
practiced guerrilla marksmen, these 
underground workers, under the 
very noses of Franco’s Himmler- 
trained Policia Secreta, carry out 
their directions brought by courier 
from Paris. 

Thanks to the Resistance, north- 
ern Spain is a three-ring circus. The 
Basques are traditional pacifists, 
and try to do as little killing as 
possible, except in_ self-defense. 
Most of the Resistance is for pur- 
poses of propaganda. Last Septem- 
ber, in the midst of a gala San 
Sebastian regatta, hundreds and 
hundreds of tiny Basque flags, 
made of wood, floated into the city 
harbor and upset the Falangist 
show. Since last summer, when, on 
the anniversary of Franco’s revolt, 
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the Basque national flag was flown 
from the Buen Pastor Church in 
San Sebastian, and was. removed 
only after three solid hours of work 
by city firemen and police, Basque 
flags have appeared weekly on the 
highest church towers throughout 
northern Spain. 

Several months ago, just two 
hours before a championship foot- 
ball match, the Bilbao stadium was 
found painted from end to end 
with Basque emblems and replicas 
of the Basque flag. The job had 
been done by student members of 
the Resistance. Again, during a 
financial broadcast on the official 
Bilbao radio station, the announce- 
ment was made that “E.I.A. will 
win the national market”—all 
listeners knowing perfectly well 
that E.I.A. stood for the League of 
Basque Students. The police were 
unable to learn how that one 
slipped in. Every other means is 
employed to unite the people and to 
disorganize the Franco government. 
In a single day, underground news- 
papers will flood the provinces, 
clandestine radios will taunt El 
Caudillo, and laborers will go on 
meaningless sit-down strikes. 

There are 5,000 or 10,000 refugee 
Basques still living in southern 
France, but the Aguirre govern- 
ment does not wish to encourage 
more. “We try to make more of 
every dollar fight Franco,” explains 
José de Durafiona, Basque press 
secretary in Paris, “and we cannot 
divert money to support new- 
comers. We have set up a priority 
system for Basques who want to 
emigrate into France. If there is a 
price on a man’s head, we permit 
him to cross over to us, but only on 
an official mission so that he will 
be useful. If a man has some other 
reason for wishing to escape, we 
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require that he must complete a 
definite act of resistance as his fare 
and passport to France.” 

Another activity of the Basque 
government is that of trying to 
keep its prisoners, now moldering 
in Franco jails, alive. There were 
once 40,000 Basques behind Spanish 
bars. There are fewer now, but 
they cannot obtain aid from the 
International Red Cross, _ since 
Franco cynically lists them as 
ordinary criminals and not as pris- 
oners of war. But, under pressure, 
Franco does permit these derelicts 
to receive parcels of food from the 
Basque government-in-exile. 

The big problem in the Basque 
fight for freedom is money. Since 
the government-in-exile collects no 
revenue of any kind, it must find 
other ways to keep itself alive and 
to pay for its shadow war against 
the Falange. This problem is 
solved, almost entirely, by America. 
In the United States and in South 
America, today, there are some 
2,000,000 Basques or descendants 
of Basques who are sending dollars 
and pesos to pay all the costs of the 
underground and the government- 
in-exile. The income obtained an- 
nually from the Americas is being 
diverted, more and more, into the 
last-ditch struggle against Franco. 
The Basque Republic in exile feels 
that he is tottering, and they want 
to be in on the last big push. 


There are two famous Basque 
cities, one completely different from 


the other. There is Bilbao, the 
brains of Euzkadi. It is the third 
industrial city in Spain, and before 
the War its harbor handled sixty 
per cent of all Spanish tonnage. 
Then, there is Guernica, also in 
Vizcaya, and it is the heart of 
Euzkadi. Or rather, it was. 
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Guernica is the symbol of what 
the Basque Republic loved, lost and 
now is fighting to regain. On the 
morning of Monday, April 26, 1937, 
sleepy, old Guernica was what it 
had always been, the historic cap- 
ital of the Basques where, under 
the magnificent oak tree, replanted 
as soon as it died by countless 
generations, democrats had met and 
legislated for 1,000 years. That 
same evening, Guernica was no 
more. 

Monday afternoon was weekly 
market time. The village’s 7,000 in- 
habitants, and the 3,000 added 
refugees, and the two battalions 
of Basque soldiers mingled with 
farmers who had brought their 
herds of sheep and their produce 
on ox-drawn, wooden-wheeled carts 
into town. At 4:30 the church bell 
pealed once. A few minutes later a 
German Heinkel droned overhead, 
dropped six 50-pound bombs. Then 
came a squardon of Junkers with 
1,000-pound torpedoes. And then 
pursuit planes, machine-gunning 
and disgorging aluminum tubes of 
incendiaries. This attack, carried 
out by Major Speerle’s Condor 
Legion, with the permission of 
Franco, was an experiment in satu- 
ration bombing, as the late Her- 
mann Goering admitted at Nurem- 
berg. It lasted three and one-half 
hours. It erased 2,500 people from 
the soil they loved. It wiped out 
most of Guernica but not the old 
oak tree. 

Today, as if to hide the evidence, 
Franco has rebuilt Guernica. With 
its characterless new cardboard 
houses lined up like FHA bunga- 
lows, it looks like nothing else in 
the whole Basque country. For all 
Basques, the new Guernica is an 
eyesore, and the sight of it, the 
mention of it, drives out any 
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_’ The Basque is easy-going, but he 
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thoughts of appeasement with 
Madrid. 

It is his love of his family 
property, his own village, more 
than his Catholicism, that has made 
the Basque such a hearty enemy of 
Socialism and Communism. He re- 
gards himself as a capitalist and the 
harangues of the Anarchist, Com- 
munist and Socialist parties in his 
province are as incomprehensible 
to him as jive talk. He knows noth- 
ing about class wars, because he 
has never been divided into classes. 
During the days when a man had to 
be of the nobility to enjoy personal 
liberty, the Basques solved the 
problem by declaring all Basques 
noblemen. 

The average Basque is husky, 
handsome, swaggering. He drinks 
wine in excess, but it is his only 
vice. He is a _ stanch Catholic. 
The church is the hub of his com- 
munity life. Here, sitting apart 
from his wife, he holds the debates 
of his town council; here he sings 
group lullabies and plays the three- 
holed Basque flute. His favorite 
recreation, besides poetry-reciting 
contests and dances, is pelota. This 
is his version of handball, thous- 
ands of years old, which he plays 
weekly on the village court. “It is 
the king of the human games,” one 
Basque wrote, “for us it is a re- 
ligion.” 

\ 
flushes with anger when visitors 
mistake him for a Spaniard. He 
openly regards his Spanish neigh- 
bor as a crafty, suspicious, dis- 
honest, social-climbing, lazy in- 
triguer. He regards himself as an 
industrious, simple, humane, stub- 
born, trusting freeman. He will not 
sign a contract, insisting that his 
word is his bond. He rarely breaks 
laws, but when he does the penal- 


ties are severe. His property is so 
precious that if someone chops down 
his fruit tree or damages his mill, 
he may ask the death penalty for 
the criminal. 

But the most remarkable thing 
about the Basque is his language, 
a frog in the throat of Europe. 
Many Basques claim, quite seri- 
ously, that it was the language 
of Adam and Eve. Others claim 
that it was the only language to 
escape the Tower of Babel. One 
theory, that it is the only remnant 
of the language spoken in Europe 
during the Stone Age, is supported 
by the root aiz, meaning “stone,” 
found in the Basque words for 
knife and ax. Quite possibly it is 
the oldest language in daily use on 
earth. For, despite Franco’s ban 
against the language, the Basques 
still openly speak it instead - of 
Spanish. 

‘Basque history is as primitive 
and elusive as the language. Once, 
when an American historian was 
traveling through Basque country, 
he remarked to his guide, “It’s 
amazing how little there is of your 
nation’s past.” The guide smiled 
and replied, “We Basques are like 
honest women—we have no his- 
tory.” But he was joking. Simply 
touch a Basque and you get a his- 
torical monologue. Some insist their 
race was cradled in Canada and 
others say Peru. Some theorize 
that the Basques were the last sur- 
vivors of Atlantis, fabled continent 
between America and Europe, that 
went under about 9,000 years ago. 
All Basques agree they were the 
first inhabitants of Spain. They 
also agree that they’ve resisted 
more invasions than any other 
people on earth—they fought and 
repelled the Phoenicians, the Ro- 
mans, the Visigoths, the Arabs, the 
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armies of Charlemagne. They sub- 
mitted only when Hitler, Mussolini 
and Franco hit them at once. 

Any Spanish-born Basque will 
tell that he was once part of a great 
nation of seven provinces that 
spilled over into France. This na- 
tion was severed in the sixteenth 
century. Over 120,000 French Bas- 
ques still live in the three provinces 
of southwestern France and, while 
they help their blood brothers 
across the border, they support no 
separatist movement. For cen- 
turies the Basques existed as an 
entity, side by side with Spain. 
under a single crown, a relationship 
similar to that of Canada to Eng- 
land today. In October, 1839, a 


Spanish ruler stepped in and ab- 
sorbed the Basques. For almost a 
century they fought for their old 
freedom, and finally, after three of 
the four Spanish Basque provinces 


voted for it, they had it again in 
October, 1936. 

But less than ten months later, 
the Basques faced the necessity of 
making the greatest decision in 
their history. It was to resist 
Franco, to resist him though they 
were Catholics and he the self- 
named champion of Spanish Cath- 
olicism. “Why did we fight him 
from the start?” says Durafiona, 
the Basque press secretary. “Be- 
cause we knew he was a hypocrite. 
His anti-Bolshevik front was used 
to confuse and fool the outside 
world. He was a dictator, an ag- 
gressor, nothing better than a 
Hitler.” And when Franco’s Falan- 
gists and Moors began slaughtering 
dozens of Basque priests, jailing a 
hundred others, driving the rest 
into France, all Basques felt they 
were on the right side and stiffened 
their resistance. 

The Basque leaders point out 
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that their big decision has never 
once been censured by the Pope of 
Rome. In fact, they have kept the 
evidence of their case and their 
fight in front of him. A recent 
memorandum from the Basques 
to Pius XII. comparing some of 
their Republican allies to Franco 
admitted that “groups of Reds, 
armed with pistols, plundered and 
killed in the government zone; but 
they did not do it in the name of 
Christ. Franco’s men, obeying the 
orders of their leaders, committed 
the same crimes to the cry of, ‘Long 
Live Christ the King.’ The Bas- 
ques who condemned the conduct 
of the former could not approve the 
conduct of the latter.” Last spring, 
during the Congress of the Christian 
Democrats in Rome, the Pope 
officially received three Basque 
delegates, which the Basques now 
accept as evidence that they are still 
in good standing. The Basque 
government-in-exile insists that its 
1,500,000 subjects are as pious and 
close to the Church as ever, but 
admit that fewer attend church 
services than before. “Because they 
know,” says a Basque spokesman, 
“that the man in the Spanish pulpit 
does not preach faith but Franco 
propaganda and Franco fascism, 
and they will not stand for it.” 


Today, in certain quarters, the 
Basques are under criticism for 
the fact that they work hand in 
hand with the Left-dominated Span- 
ish Republicans. But President 
Aguirre, speaking for his govern- 
ment and his subjugated people, is 
firm and forthright about this 
alliance. He admits that the Basque 
and the Republican are strange 
bedfellows. He admits that he has 
no deep affection for his exiled ally. 
He does not forget that their po- 
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litical philosophy is not compatible 
with his Church. But he is with 
them, all out, because they are 
basically democrats, the constitu- 
tional and properly elected govern- 
ment of Spain, and because their 
enemy is his enemy. 

“Once, at Columbia University,” 
says President Aguirre, “an in- 
telligent American woman said she 
was shocked that the Basques could 
ally themselves with Communists. 
It made me smile. I reminded her 
that recently the United States was 
happy to have a friend and an ally 
in the fight against Hitler. And I 
said I thought the Russians were 
Communists. She had no more to 
say. 

“I will state our story in a nut- 
shell. While we do not regard the 
exiled Spanish Republicans as 
Communists (for, out of thirteen in 
their cabinet, there is only one 
Communist minister as against 
four Catholics), we still have no 
special love for them. Their phil- 
osophy is Left and ours is not. But 
we are with them to the bitter end, 
as true friends, because they fight 
against tyranny and for freedom. 
We have one of our ministers in 
their cabinet, for we know the fast- 
est route to Basque independence is 
a democracy in Spain.” 

What would be the fate of the 
Catholic, conservative, separatist 
Basques if Franco were replaced by 
a Spanish Republican government, 
which would almost certainly be 
anticlerical and Leftist? 

From talks I have had with 
Basque leaders both outside and in- 
side of Spain, I have learned that 
the Republicans, in return for the 
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present support of the Basques 
against Franco, have made them 
the following guarantee: 

On the day Franco falls, the 
Basques would regain the autonomy 
they had in 1936. Once again they 
would be semi-free—a little Canada, 
with self-government, freedom of 
press and religion. Only in foreign 
affairs, customs, and a few minor 
points would they be under the con- 
trol of Madrid. 

“When Britain decided to with- 
draw its Ambassador from Spain,” 
says President Aguirre, “I met with 
Dr. José Giral, who is the head of 
the Republicans, and with a well- 
known British diplomat. The Brit- 
ish diplomat wanted to know our 
candid views on the ousting of 
Franco. Dr. Giral said we want no 
armed invasion, no civil war, no 
bloodshed. Through use of eco- 
nomic sanctions, we want Franco 
out, a coalition cabinet of all exiled 
elements in, and then we want free 
speech, free press and order. Next, 
we want a general election super- 
vised not by Russia or by Britain 
but by a group of small disinterest- 
ed countries or by the United Na- 
tions itself. Except for Franco war 
criminals, we want everyone to 
vote, Communist alongside Catho- 
lic, everyone. This was Dr. Giral’s 
hope, and to it, I said Amen. 

“It is because we want the end of 
repression and intolerance, because 
we want liberty on free Basque 
earth, that we politically bind our- 
selves to the Republicans. In all 
other things, in administration, in 
resistance, in reform, in custom, in 
a philosophy of life, Euzkadi stands, 
and fights on, alone.” 
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By EuGENE A. 


N the muddled world of today it 

is hard to picture conditions as 
they really are, in a country such as 
Spain. Our Communist - inspired 
press would have us believe that 
they are chaotic, the people cowed 
into submission, chafing at their 
chains, impatiently waiting for de- 
liverance. A visit will soon dispel 
this misconception. Passing the 
frontier at Hendaye, the contrast 
between the gloom and despair of 
France and the gaiety and hopeful- 
ness of Spain is at once striking and 
convincing. If there is a dictator 


he certainly is either benevolent or 
has been eminently successful in 
hiding his true character. 


Trips 
from San Sebastian to Zaragoza and 
Madrid, from Madrid to Vigo, from 
Vigo to Cadiz, should give a tourist 
sufficient opportunities to form 
some conception of the country and 
its inhabitants. 

Spain cannot be called prosper- 
ous; but what country of Europe 
can be so styled? Even Switzerland, 
that won the war by staying out of 
it, has been scraping its depleted 
larders. The terrible civil war be- 
tween the Nationalists and the so- 
called “Loyalists” took a terrible 
toll of life and property. However, 
save for the complete havoc in the 
old University City, in the Alcazar 
of Toledo and along the road to the 
Escorial, there was little left to re- 
mind one of the holocaust. Poverty 
was in evidence in the poorer parts 
of cities, but not starvation. The 
beaches of San Sebastian were 
crowded day after day with vaca- 
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tioning families from Madrid and 
parts inland. Race suicide was not 
in evidence and the population has 
had a steady increase. According 
to the latest census, Spain has 
28,000,000 inhabitants. Transpor- 
tation facilities were hopelessly in- 
adequate. Fifty per cent of the 
rolling stock was destroyed during 
the civil strife, and World War 
II. made it impossible to secure . 
replacements. Nevertheless, some 
lines in the north were wholly elec- 
trified, and to get the necessary 
metal, all the copper coins of the 
realm were recalled. For 1947 a 
budget of over a billion dollars was 
approved by the Cortes. Most of 
this vast sum was earmarked for 
irrigation, hydroelectric power, col- 
onization, parceling of estates, new 
industries, expansion of mining, 
increase of the merchant marine, 
reforestation and land reclama- 
tion. 

It is true that the military was in 
evidence throughout the country, 
credentials were examined on 
trains, autos were challenged by 
guards stationed along the high- 
ways, but these were security meas- 
ures dictated by prudence and bitter 
experience. No visa can be granted 
by any consul without satisfactory 
answers to a long questionnaire and 
a previous authorization from 
Madrid. In view of the terrible 
calamities brought on by infiltration 
of undesirable visitors, this is hardly 
to be wondered at. Even as late as 
October, 1944, Communists found 
their way through the Pyrenees, 
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spreading terror in the villages of 
the Aran valley. Five hundred of 
them were killed and the others fled 
beyond the border. They gravely 
miscalculated help they were to re- 
ceive from the Spaniards them- 
selves. As to the reported con- 
gestion in prisons, there were in 
September, 1946, 37,994 prisoners in 
all the penitentiaries of Spain, only 
6,114 of them sentenced for offenses 
committed during the Civil War; 
the others were convicted of crimes 
against persons and property com- 
mitted since that time. American 
and British tourists were admitted 
to inspect numbers and existing 
conditions. During the occupation 
by the Reds, 300,000 Spaniards 
were killed by thugs and gunmen. 
Should such crimes escape punish- 
ment? None of these was con- 
demned without trial, the courts 
being independent of the executive 
power. 

What makes the Red propaganda 
particularly hard to take for the 
Spaniards, is the fact that Giral, 
Negrin and the other “wandering 
beggars of interventionism,” are 
paying for it with the loot taken 
with them or sent to Russia “for 
better protection.” This plunder is 
variously estimated up to $800,000,- 
000 in gold and jewelry. Nothing is 
too low for the Communist cam- 
paign of vilification, even to the 
photographing of workmen taking 
their siesta on the sidewalks with 
the caption, “Victims of the Latest 
Revolution.” 

Thus far the effect of the con- 
spiracy against Franco has been 
precisely the opposite of what was 
intended. His grip on the govern- 


ment had been weakening but the 
pressure from without served 
merely to produce greater internal 
cohesion. Franco is highly esteemed 
by the clergy and by Catholics in 
general. If he has a particularly 
knotty problem to solve he asks his 
chaplain to expose the Blessed 
Sacrament and spends an hour in 
prayer, asking God for light and 
guidance. Periodically he retires to 
Loyola, the birthplace of St. Igna- 
tius, for a day of recollection. All of 
this would of course make no im- 
pression on Stalin and his stooges. 
Franco has expressed his willing- 
ness to surrender his power, but he 
wants to have the assurance that it 
passes into safe hands. Neither he 
nor the Spanish people want the 
ridiculously named “Republican 
Government-in-Exile.” Its proven 
inepitude to suppress terrorism in 
1936, its hatred for the religion of 
the people, its vandalism and rob- 
bery, have made it forever ineligible 
to a place of trust in any civilized 
society. Throughout Spain large 
placards gave evidence of the re- 
action against external interfer- 
ence: “Espana es de y para espa- 
Roles; Espana no necesita tutores.” 
(Spain is of and for Spaniards; 
Spain does not need tutors.”) 

Christian Europe owes a large 
debt of gratitude to Spain. Its fight 
against Communism is comparable 
to the battle of Tours which turned 
the tide of Mohammedan invasion 
of western Europe. Lenin definitely 
declared that Spain would be the 
second Soviet Republic in Europe. 
Thanks to Franco and his Nation- 
alists, this has not come to pass— 
not yet! 





FEAST AND FAMINE IN DANZIG 


A Reminiscence and a Sequel 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


N those remote days when peace 

was taken for granted, we used 
to spend many a golden summer 
month in my uncle’s house and 
garden in a suburb of Danzig. That 
residence was _ self-sufficient—not 
in the sense that enough lettuce, 
peas and kohlrabi were grown on 
the place to supply the table, though 
that was probably also the case, but 
because in that house and garden 
there was nearly everything to 
satisfy the demands of relaxed, 
dreamy vacationists. If one made 
an occasional trip to the city or 
took a walk in the near-by wooded 
hills, that was felt to be a super- 
fluous interruption in the lotos- 
land routine of vacation life. For 
the garden offered all possible de- 
lights. In it flourished every kind 
of flower from the formal rose 
trees with the sumptuous crimson 
blossoms to the stealthily fragrant 
mignonette that one stooped to pick 
in shady little corners. Rustic 
chairs and tables were planted in 
discreet nooks under birch and 
linden trees, and a cool lane ex- 
tended from the gardener’s lodge to 
a little summer-house. 

If in this happy, voluntary cap- 
tivity one felt the need of exercise, 
there was the tennis-court, at the 
extreme end of the garden, sur- 
rounded by a hedge of moss-roses; 
and if one wanted to pretend at 
doing something useful, one could 
pick goose-berries or let the ruby 
and topaz currants rain into a bas- 


ket. What advantage was there in 
wandering beyond the precincts of 
the charmed garden? Better to 
muse, with a book on one’s knees, 
in one of the secluded bowers, 
coaxed by the mingled fragrances 
from the flower-beds, and the notes 
of Beethoven or Brahms floating on 
the breeze from the windows of the 
music-room. For as my aunt was 
a pianist of distinction and my 
uncle an amateur violinist, and 
some young romantic-looking fid- 
dler was often on hand to make a 
trio, the house was always full of 
music. 

This dream-life for us youngsters 
was unmarred by duties, the only 
obligation being a punctual con- 
forming to the routine of the house- 
hold, which meant that the only 
interruption to one’s play or 
meditation was the summons to 
meals. It was not so much that the 
clock reminded one of the time to 
gather in the oblong dining-room 
with the French doors opening out 
on the veranda, than that meal-time 
constituted the clock in the other- 
wise timeless day. And it must not 
be supposed that the ritual was ex- 
hausted with three meals a day and 
perhaps a cup of tea in the after- 
noon. No, regularly there were five 
meals at which we had to be pres- 
ent. First, early breakfast on the 
veranda, when the dew was on the 
rose-leaves and the fragrance of the 
jams from garden fruits vied with 
the fresh scents from the garden 
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itself; then “second breakfast” for 
the women folk, also on the ve- 
randa, at which one drank some 
kind of crimson fruit juice and 
helped oneself from a large, allur- 
ing platter holding little open slices 
of rye bread covered with all sorts 
of sausages and delectable Edam 
cheese. The preparation of these 
was never entrusted to a maid, but 
was the careful handiwork of my 
aunt herself. At two o’clock was the 
genial chief meal of the day, for 
which my uncle returned from his 
business to preside over the table 
and carve the roast, accompany- 
ing his patriarchal ceremony with 
kindly jokes for grandchildren, 
nieces, or Hulda, the serving-maid. 
When all had dispersed, a post- 
prandial siesta imposed a grateful 
hush on the whole house for a 
good part of the next hour, after 
which violin notes escaped, sub- 
dued, through the cracks and key- 
hole of the closed door to my uncle’s 
study, where he practiced regularly 
before returning to his office. 

But it must not be supposed that 
meal-times were over for stay-at- 
homes till his return in the evening. 
Promptly at four—or was it half- 
past?—the household, with possible 
guests, assembled round the dining- 
room table again, where each place 
was elaborately set for the coffee 
hour. The aroma of the coffee 
mingled seductively with that of a 
sophisticated kind of cruller made 
on the premises, a great favorite 
with us young folk. If by chance 
a caller should appear after the 
regular coffee hour, he could not be 
allowed to remain unnourished. At 
least a glass of wine, sugared berries 
from the garden and cookies were 
set before him. Similarly when we 
could be persuaded to leave the 
magic confines of the garden and 
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call on some neighbors between 
coffee and supper time, we were in- 
evitably exposed to a little feast of 
wine and perhaps a tart or some 
other delicacy spread out under the 
plum-tree which, delightful as it 
was in itself, seemed too much even 
for us youngsters, who came from 
a land of less frequent meal-times. 
Then it was that we protested 
against what we called the tyranny 
of “the nourishing ideal.” But our 
sympathetic cousin Anna, _ the 
daughter of the house, would laugh 
and, with an understanding twinkle 
in her usually grave blue eyes, 
tempt us to make or receive be- 
tween-meal visits with the promise: 
“You needn’t be afraid: you really 
won’t have to eat a thing!” 

Yet, by eight o’clock, at the 
supper table, where my rosy-faced, 
rotund aunt beamed over the tea 
urn and a variety of cold cuts ogled 
from the platter, the “nourishing 
ideal” no longer seemed contempt- 
ible, and as healthy young realists 
we lived up to it. 


* * * 


All that was long ago—in that 
mythical age when one read about 
wars in history books, and world 
wars were beyond the most evil 
dreams. Now in January of the year 
of our Lord 1946, after a long, 
anxious silence, we received a letter 
with a Polish postage-stamp from 
Danzig—from that kind, thoughtful 
cousin Anna of happy vacation 
days. Long a widow, she had made 
her home in Berlin near her grown 
daughters. But it was for the sake 
of her mother, my one-time radiant 
and buxom aunt, who was too old 
and infirm to repatriate, that Anna 
had stayed in the fated capital while 
her daughters fled the Nazi terror 
across the channel to begin a new 
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life in England. When the bomb- 
ing had become too fierce, Anna 
and her mother had traveled north 
to safety in their native city of 
Danzig, and found shelter in a 
Deaconesses’ Home. But that was 
before the Russian invasion. 

The letter received in 1946, but 
nearly a year on the way, was 
written after Danzig had been 
shelled and occupied by the Rus- 
sians. My old aunt, so full of vim 
and sparkle, had died—so Anna 
wrote—during the bombardment. 
The Deaconesses’ Home had been 
requisitioned as a hospital for 
soldiers, so Anna, together with five 
other women, was occupying a room 
in an Old People’s Home in the very 
suburb in which we used to feast 
away our vacations. My uncle’s 


handsome big house, to be sure, was 
now nothing but a heap of rubble. 
The winter, according to the letter, 


had been frightful, for the windows 
of the one room were broken and 
remained so, letting in the ice-cold 
blasts of the harsh north. (It was 
the coldest day in Danzig that gave 
Fahrenheit the zero of our thermom- 
eter.) No running water, no sanitary 
system, no light. The inhabitants 
of the room were ill or paralyzed, 
and one refined lady, whom we re- 
membered for her exquisite ren- 
dering of Strauss songs, was de- 
mented. So Anna, when she was 
not too ill herself, had to act as 
scrubwoman for her companions 
in misery. But the worst of all was 
—hunger. They had had nothing 
to eat but what they managed to 
beg from the field kitchens of the 
Russians, who (she wrote) were 
glad to give their left-overs. Just 
lately, to be sure, there had been 
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some improvement, for they were 
again receiving meals in the house: 
a soup for dinner and, with their 
morning and evening coffee, even a 
piece of dry bread—a real cause of 
rejoicing. This was in May of 1945, 
but she would hardly be able to 
survive another winter. She had no 
news of the world situation—V-E 
Day had passed, but she did not 
know it. However, having been as- 
sured at Russian headquarters that 
she could safely get to England 
when the war was over, she had 
written to her youngest daughter, 
who was married there, imploring 
her to procure a permit for Anna 
to leave, and to take her in. But 
could the letter have reached the 
English address? Now, as a last re- 
sort, Anna begged us also to inform 
that daughter, from whom she had 
not heard a word. 

Since we received Anna’s letter, 
the people of Danzig have been ex- 
pelled from the city and driven 
across the new border to swell the 
army of “displaced” folk. Our 
letter to Anna came back with the 
stamped information: “Parti en 
Allemagne” and some Polish words 
stating that the departed had left no 
address. Alas—did she know where 
she was going? The young daughter 
and her husband, who is in the 
British service, have made all pos- 
sible efforts to locate her mother, 
but to no avail. The food package 
sent to Danzig has no doubt regaled 
some emaciated Pole. But where is 
Anna? Has she survived another 
cruel winter? We fear she has not. 
And, as in a mocking vision, we see 
the genial light in her tranquil blue 
eyes as she promised us immunity 
from the “nourishing ideal.” 





PSYCHOSOMATIC 


By MARGARET MUNSTERBERG 


E who sins against the Holy Ghost 
Sins the most. 
Other sinners are forgiven— 
He alone cannot be shriven. 
Do not boast 
That you’re saved because you breathe a rare 
Spirit-air, 
Tread high pathways intellectual. 
These alone are ineffectual, 
For beware: 
Spark of Spirit dwells in every body, 
Howsoever 
Feeble it may be or poor and shoddy. 
Vain endeavor 
To pursue the spirit without heeding 
Broken, famished bodies!—Turn to feeding 
These, instead, 


That once more the spirit may awaken 
In those bodies long abused, forsaken! 
Give them bread! 


GOD’S PURPLE HEARTED 
By SisTER Miriam, R.S.M. 


S a scarred heart within your breast, 
You wear a life, of your own death born. 
It stars your eyes with peace, with rest; 
Thus, dearth and discipline adorn! 
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By SISTER M. MARGUERITE, R.S.M. 


pes Lieutenant pushed his cap 
up and scratched an irritated 
ear. He watched Larkin lope slowly 
off the field, then turned to the 
Cc. O. 

“It beats me,” he exclaimed, “By 
all the laws of averages, that fellow 
should have been washed out long 
ago. Gunnery, navigation, bombing 
—each test that comes up, I say: 
‘Now, this is it—he’ll fail in this, 
and then we can give him his walk- 
ing papers!’ So he goes through it 
in that absent-minded way—and 
perfectly. What’s the answer?” 

The C. O. lit a long-delayed 
cigarette. “It’s your problem,” he 
said, “But I don’t see where you got 
any kick coming. What’s your com- 
plaint against him?” 

“Just that—that I haven’t any. 
The other fellows are so anxious, 
they all but let their nerves bring 
on the failure they are dreading. 
And when the tests come up, they 
try so hard—you can see them try- 
ing—and sweating. What does 
Larkin do? ‘Yes, Sir,’ he says, just 
as though I were telling him to walk 
across the floor. I think: ‘Gosh, he’s 
not even paying attention. We'll 
sure get him on the instrument 
flying.’ So what? He carries on in 
that absent-minded way—and per- 
fectly.” 

The cadet under discussion 
reached the shade of a maple at the 
edge of the field, and took out a 
slim blue volume: 


Greater fear than mine, was 
not, I believe, when Phaeton let 
loose the reins, whereby (as yet 


appears) the sky was burnt; nor 
when poor Icarus felt his loins un- 
feathering by the heating of the 
waz, his father cried to him: “An 
ill way thou goest” so felt I when 
I saw myself in the air on all 
sides, and saw extinguished every 
sight. 


“Good grief, Dante, who in hell 
taught you aeronautics? There’s 
one consolation: you were afraid, 
too.” 

From over his shoulder came a 
taunting: “Yeah, sissy! Reading 
poetry!” 

Larkin looked up in mild sur- 
prise. This must be a newcomer— 
two steps, and a quick movement of 
a hand inserted in a collar, and the 
taunter was down on his knees, an 
expression of more than mild sur- 
prise transferred to his face. Some 
older members of the cadet class 
were chuckling behind the hangar 
doors. 

In a week or so, the C. O. thought 
he had an answer to the Lieu- 
tenant’s problem: 

“Look—he gets his commission 
Monday. Why not recommend him 
for an instructor’s job? Just a lack 
of nervousness shouldn’t be an 
obstacle there.” 

“Yeah, but how about discipline? 
Think he’s tough enough to manage 
these flight-crazy youngsters?” 

“Well, you seem to want to wash 
him out—that might be one way; 
sure we wouldn’t put up with any 
officer who couldn’t or wouldn’t 
control his men.” 

The C. O.’s plan back-fired. The 
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flight-crazy youngsters might have 
found it fun to outwit a tough, 
blustering old salt. With Larkin, 
such tactics were too tame. He just 
looked at you under long black 
lashes, and gave an order; and you 
strained every toughened muscle 
in your body, every fagged cell in 
your brain to carry it out: just to 
show him you had as facile a con- 
trol as he had. Then when you 
fumbled, his calm, impersonal 
patience made you grit your teeth 
and succeed next time, or burst. 

“Gosh,” said the Senior Lieu- 
tenant, “If we don’t get that super- 
perfect instructor out of my hair, 
I'll go berserk.” 

“Why not get him into a squadron 
and let him take a crack at the 
enemy? Lord knows we need a few 
who'll use their super-perfection 
on the Jerries—” 

“Or the Japs,” supplemented the 
Senior Lieutenant. ‘“He’d be good 
for "em. The Pacific area would 
welcome him and his everlasting 
poetry books.” 


Early in the morning—wide ex- 
panse of sea and sky all one stretch 
of inky blackness. As usual on a 
day of combat, Larkin’s brain was 
a disembodied engine, functioning 
at a tangent, while his physical 
activities went on mechanically per- 
forming the motions so well drilled 
into him, not only by the exas- 
perated Lieutenant, but by his own 
plodding, relentless instructing of 
others. 

“This early—little hard to tell 
what kind of a day—but the Japs 
won’t like it when we start dropping 
one-ton alarm clocks; three-thirty. 
Quiet and peaceful. But in fifteen 
minutes this floating airfield will 
come to life with a roar. Plane after 
plane—nothing visible but the little 
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white light at the tail; like a chain 
of pearls strung fifteen seconds 
apart on soft black velvet. All you 
have to do is follow the light ahead 
of you. 


‘If you follow your star,’ said 
Dante’s old teacher, ‘you cannot 
fail of a glorious haven.’ 


“Uh-uh! That cloud intervened, 
and I all but followed a real star 
over the horizon. There’s Joe 
Fayhey in the spot now. He always 
runs his engine up to full power 
twice before taking off—once for 
each of his kids. Wonder why he 
leaves his wife out of that little 
intention? Old Swede Swenson’s 
next. Golf is his dish—maybe he 
makes it an anodyne as I do Dante 
—how else would one stand it? 
There goes the last one. The strike 
is on the way—pity the sun has to 
reach out its long pink fingers as 
though to draw us on. There’ll be 
plenty happening; and after this 
fifteen-hour day of combat some 
mothers are going to receive tele- 
grams—nope, mustn’t think of 
that; that way lies madness. 

“I can feel the tenseness as the 
gang nears the target; bombers 
tighten their formation, Torpeck- 
ers move in closer, and the fighter 
boys sweep back and forth over the 
group. The coast line is just ahead 
—I know it, because my mouth is 
dry; there’s a tingle in my chest— 
think I’m suffering from a mis- 
placed stomach. Uh-uh — getting 
scared again, aren’t you? What 
was that the Padre said—courage is 
fear that has said its prayers. O. K. 
let’s go. 

“Now all hell is breaking loose 
... the boys are up .. . the coastal 
defense guns open up, and the sky 
is full of black puffs... 
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And I, who looked, saw a 
banner, which whirling, ran so 
quickly that it seemed to scorn 
all pause . .. as the leaves of 
autumn fall off, one after the 
other, till the branch sees all its 
spoils upon the ground, so one 
by one the evil seed of Adam cast 
themselves from that shore at 
signals, as the bird at its call. 


“Weave and dodge, climb and dive: 


And as their wings bear along 
the starlings, at the cold season, 
in large and crowded troop, so the 
blast bears the evil spirits; hither 
and thither, down, up it leads 
them... 


“Good grief, the Japs got that one 
—couldn’t see who it was: 


And as the cranes go, chanting 
their lays, making a long streak 
of themselves in the air, so I saw 
the shadows come, uttering wails, 
borne by that strife of winds... 
who are these people, whom the 
black air thus lashes? 


“We didn’t want it this way; it 
was forced upon us. Boys who were 
content with ordinary routine like 
classes, golf, girls, office work or 
field work—to the drugstore for a 
coke (wish I had one now) to the 
shore for a week-end . . . transferred 
to a different world altogether, 
where we kill, strafe, cripple, blind: 
agony for the victims, grief for the 
survivors. How can we justify it 
in our own minds? Take it easy, 
Larkin—get back to calm: One 
high at three o’clock! Good boy, 
you got him! Let the other one go, 
Bill, he’s trying to suck you out. 
He’s out of range. What’s holding 
those bombers back? Get in there, 


we don’t have all day. Yes, those 
floating balls of flame are tracers, 
but we don’t have time to think 
about that: 


Our eyes went upwards to the 
summit, because of two flamelets 
that we saw put there, and 
another from afar give signal 
back, so far that the eye could 
scarcely catch it .. . what does it 
say? And what does the other 
fire reply? 


“Off to the right there’s an explo- 
sion; one of our planes hit—can’t 
see yet who it is. Get out of that 
dive! Cover the bombers, or they'll 
be sitting ducks for those Zeros. 
Well, at least this is cleaner than 
ground fighting. Must be horrible 
—hand to hand combat: 


Crew of wretches, hateful to 
God and to His enemies; these 
unfortunate, who never were 
alive, naked, sorely goaded by 
hornets and wasps .. . faces 
stream with blood that mixed 
with tears gathers loathsome 
worms at their feet... 


“Hey! Get on the ball . . . pull out 
yourself, Larkin. 

“Uh-uh! what’s happening? Ele- 
vator must have been hit—very 
little control. Poor old plane, I’m 
afraid I'll have to leave you; and 
I hate to part company, you’ve done 
such good service; but he who fights 
and bales out in time, may live 
to fly another plane. This is a new 
experience—how does the book say 
to do it? Release safety belt... 
disconnect radio . . . get over the 
side ... when you’re clear, pull the 
rip cord...” 

But Old Swede’s booming voice 
broke in on this chain of thought: 
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“Stick with it, Larkin! Make for 
the water! Drop it in the bay and 
we'll get you out.” 


“Wh-woosh! Who’d have thought 
it would be like that? Damn! this 
water’s cold. This must be the 
bottom pit of all the Universe. Sure 
looks good to see the fellows circling 
overhead. Ah! Good old Reddy 
Rescue is making for me. But so 
are the Japs. Let’s hope it’s not a 
tie. God help us, what poor aim 
they’ve got . . . but that one almost 
got Reddy even while he was com- 
ing for me. That deflection shoot- 
ing looks like Swede’s work. Good 
boy! The boats are coming out, and 
our men are strafing the boats. Now 
the Japs are turning their fire to the 
planes. Gosh, my one poor life can’t 
be worth all this. Reddy’s down at 
last; he’s taxiing this way; in a few 
minutes I'll be out of this mess— 
good grief he’s fallen overboard! 
Now we're both in the same fix. 
The best thing we can do is stick 
together—not much room in a rub- 
ber doughnut, but come aboard 
anyway, Reddy, and thanks for 
trying.” 

A surprisingly cheerful 
answered him: 

“Take it easy, sonny! Everything 
is under control. I slipped out of 
the plane and opened the throttle— 
two planes lost, but two mothers’ 
sons are gona be rescued this day. 
Look at those dumb Japs going 
after my empty plane! And here 
comes Martin for us while the shore 
batteries are firing away at my poor 
old plane. Pretty soft for him—no 
interference. Here we are, Martin! 
No—we’re all right—just give us a 
chance to climb aboard—oh God! 
Larkin, what are you saying?” 

Larkin, shivering and dripping, 
was muttering: 


voice 
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To course over better waters, 
now the bark of my little wit 
hoists sail, leaving behind her a 
sea so cruel. Sweet hue of orient 
sapphire, gathering on the clear 
forehead of the sky, pure even to 
the first circle, restores delight to 
mine eyes, as soon as I issued 
forth from the dead air which had 
afflicted eyes and heart. 


“This just don’t add up,” chat- 
tered Reddy, but Martin was busy 
at the controls. His face was tense 
as he realized the difficulty of get- 
ting into the air with the extra load. 


The attack is over, and the planes 
head home. On the ship, anxious 
eyes scan the horizon for the re- 
turning group. The Essex turns 
into the wind and prepares to take 
the boys aboard. One after another 
the planes approach and flop onto 
the deck, weary from the hop. 

Before they turn in, Old Swede 
turns wondering, blood-shot eyes 
toward Larkin, fumbling his way to 
his berth. 

“Glory! Three more _ today, 
Larkin. That makes eleven. How 
do you do it?” and he wondered just 
what language the boy was speak- 
ing, when he heard the mumbled 
answer: 


My guide suddenly took me, as 
a mother that is awakened by the 
noise and near her sees the 
kindled flames, who takes her 
child and flies . . . so my Master, 
down that bank, carrying me 
away upon his breast. 


Swede, fight-drunk but curious 
was persistent: 

“But weren’t you afraid?” 

And again the answer 
enigma: 


was 
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“Some men have courage because 
of animal strength, and others may 
be shrinking just because they have 
a keen sense of perception. The 
bravest are those whose imagination 
foreshadows defeat, yet they keep 
going, because the foes are but re- 
flected images, and the only realities 
are the phantasms: 


Now do I see that never can our 
intellect be sated, unless that 
Truth shine on it, beyond which 
no truth has range... 


A few pilots within earshot chortled, 
but after a pause Larkin went on: 


To pass beyond humanity may 
not be told in words, wherefore 
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must the example satisfy him for 
whom grace reserves the ex- 
perience. If I was only that of me 
which thou didst new-create, 0 
Love who rulest heaven, thou 
knowest, who with thy light didst 
lift me up. 


“Nuts!” shouted Joe Fayhey, 
“Turn in, you guys. We'll have 
poetry and philosophy after the 
war.” 

“If we had really had them before 
the war, we’d have had no war,” 
replied Larkin, and ducked his 
head beneath the blankets to avoid 
a few flying missiles aimed more 
expertly than Jap bullets. , 

The carrier throbbed and thrust 
its way through velvet darkness. 


A NOVICE ENTERS THE CLOISTER 


By JANE SCHANTZ 


OT in fear I seek Thy shade, 
O, Craftsman of the flower; 
Nor in the moment wild with wine, 
Nor in the unthought hour: 


For pleasure dims, and passion pales; 
Earth’s laughter soon is dumb— 
Home to Thy universal breast 
I come, at last I come. 


Take, Lord, this formless, fitful soul, 
And fashion in Thy fire; 

Be Thou the stern, the sheltering rock, 
The loadstone of desire. 





KING COAL—WORLD PROBLEM 


By JAMES McCAWLEY 


N June 30, 1947, 600,000 Ameri- 

can miners will, without any 
persuasion, pack up their tools pre- 
pared for a long strike, unless in 
the meantime John L. Lewis and 
the mine owners sign a new con- 
tract. Subdued by his recent tilt 
with the United States Government, 
Lewis offered, as early as last 
December, to enter into negotiations 
with the employer groups. The 
mine owners, however, have been 
marking time without any apparent 
intention of initiating discussions 
until the zero hour arrives. 

Should there be a contest it will 
be watched all over the world, for 
quite literally the whole world is in- 
terested in the outcome of the 
struggle. In the discussion of the 
coal problem there has been too 
much attention paid to the person- 
ality of John L. Lewis, and too little 
to the miners’ own problems and 
the greater problems of a coal 
hungry world. 

Coal is not only the source of 
steam power and much of the 
electric power, but of drugs and 
cosmetics, of roof coverings and 
paints and a thousand and one 
articles which seemingly have little 
in common with “black diamonds.” 
The coal industry underlies our 
whole economic life and has a pro- 
found effect upon world commerce. 

World distress, suffering and 
death can be laid at the feet of the 
striking miner, but the charge is too 
all-embracing and over-simplified. 
If the miner is belligerent there is 
reason for his attitude. Except for 


a difference in language and custom, 
the Polish miner, the French miner, 
the Czech miner and the British 
miner have much in common, in- 
cluding the same belligerency, as 
their American colleague. 

Describe a miner’s home in Spain, 
in Belgium or in Holland, and you 
might also be describing a miner’s 
home in Pennsylvania. Forlorn 
little shacks of timber construction 
in the United States and of stone or 
brick in Europe, are clustered near 
the mouth of the pit, squatting on 
top of slag heaps, windows looking 
out on ugly mine tipples and a 
countryside whose natural beauty 
has been obscured by the surface 
dumping of rejected stone, slate and 
shale dug up from the bowels of 
the earth. Homes whose drab ex- 
teriors are equalled only by in- 
teriors in which ugliness has been 
softened by scrubbing brush and 
mop—for the miner’s home is 
generally scrupulously clean—and 
outside the crudest of sanitary con- 
veniences. 

A half-century ago the miner dug 
coal because his father had pre- 
ceded him as a miner. Miners lived 
as a race apart from other workers. 
From the nature of their employ- 
ment they lived in self-contained 
communities, each dependent upon 
a single mine or a group of mines, 
and each plunged into distress and 
despair on the closing of the only 
avenue of employment. 

In Scotland there are no less 
than nine dialects in as many 
communities stretching forty-five 
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miles from Glasgow to Edinburgh, 
eloquent testimony to the fact that 
the miners in the nine villages not 
only lived apart from other Scots, 
but had no traffic with miners in 
neighboring villages. 

The idiomatic difference in lan- 
guage is still evident in this forty- 
five mile stretch of country, but the 
villages have been linked by rail- 
road and bus, and the miner’s son 
need no longer take up the calling 
of his father. If he elects to dig coal, 
he becomes less tolerant than his 
parent of his working conditions 
and either becomes a leader of his 
union, or subjects his leaders to a 
relentless driving force which cat- 
apults them into action. A miner’s 
leader out of necessity must not be 
a weakling, which is probably the 
reason why so many other unions 
choose their leaders from among the 
miners. 

The seemingly inbred belligerency 
of the miner has made him the 
spokesman, not only for the mem- 
bers of his own craft, but for other 
workers. It is not by chance that 
in the United States, the leaders of 
the rival labor federations are both 
miners. Nor is it strange that in 
Great Britain, the party in power 
today owes its birth to James Keir 
Hardie, a Scottish miner, who in- 
cidentally, in 1893, amidst the 
laughter and jeers of the British 
House of Commons introduced the 
first bill to nationalize the mines. 
In Spain a monarch and one dic- 
tatorship fell as the result of agita- 
tion by miners. 

The first labor movement to use 
the strike as a weapon in post-war 
Germany was that of the Saar coal 
miners, who forced authorities to 
increase their daily food rations. 
The field of mining appeared a 
fertile one for sowing the seeds of 
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Communist philosophy, but only in 
France and in Spain have the Com- 
munists made any headway in en- 
listing miners to their cause. 

In France the miners are repre- 
sented in the Chamber of Deputies 
by former miner Maurice Thorez, 
Communist deputy whose resur- 
gence into French politics is the 
more remarkable considering that 
he fled to Russia at the beginning 
of hostilities. In the French coal 
fields there is the curious spectacle 
of Communist mine officials and 
leaders checking strike action in the 
interests of the nationalized mines. 

In no country has there been any 
rush of workers to man the coal — 
mines. In fact the traffic has been in 
the opposite direction. In 1939, 
before conscription was established, 
British miners volunteered en 
masse in the first recruiting drive, 
leaving only the middle-aged and 
elderly miners in the pits. Follow- 
ing this an attempt was made to 
get the uniformed miners back into 
the pits but there were few volun- 
teers—and the army is not a 
popular career in Britain. 

A considerable percentage of 
those who remained in the mines 
tried to get employment in the 
better paid shipyards and munition 
factories, and were stopped only by 
a wartime law chaining them to 
their jobs and fining them one or 
two days pay for every day they 
absented themselves from the mines 
without permission. Later in the 
war 35,000 young men, dubbed the 
“Bevin Boys,” were drafted by 
choice into the mines. Letters to 
the editors of British newspapers 
testified to the fact that most of the 
young men rued their choice. 
Virtual slavery was recently ex- 
posed in the news that German 
prisoners have been pressed into 
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digging coal in the Soviet operated 
Silesian mines. 

On January 1, 1947, the Union 
Jack was hoisted above every mine 
tipple in Great Britain, signifying 
that fifty million Britishers are now 
co-owners of mine properties and 
the mineral wealth beneath the sur- 
face of Britain. To emphasize the 
public ownership of the mines, 
notices were pasted up: “This 
Colliery is now managed by the 
National Coal Board on behalf of 
the People.” 

According to the Glasgow Ob- 
server and Scottish Catholic Herald 
(January 10, 1947), a young Cath- 
olic miner, a member of the local 
Catholic Young Men’s_ Society, 
hailed the change: “We are going 
to help this Labor Government. It 
is surely the chance that the miners 
have been waiting for and I am con- 
ficent that the miners will increase 


output and try to make things run 


smoothly—I’m really amazed at 
some people, even my fellow Cath- 
olics who look askance at the 
nationalization of the mines. To 
me it is really Christianity in prac- 
tice and was required many gen- 
erations ago.” One old miner 
echoed his sentiments, relating that 
in his own youth he had pulled 
loaded trucks along underground 
pit roads with a harness around his 
shoulders. 

But even under nationalization 
and improved mechanization of the 
mines, Britain’s problem is man- 
power. Lawrence Daly, a twenty- 
two-year old Scots-Irish miner put 
it this way: “The immediate diffi- 
culty is that while the Government 
wants an increased flow of man- 
power to the industry, those already 
in the mines want to get out, and 
those outside are reluctant to come 
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In 1914 the British mines em- 
ployed 1,127,000 miners who dug 
287,000,000 tons of coal—enough 
coal to supply one-fourth of the 
world’s needs. By 1946 the British 
miners had dwindled to 699,000 who 
could not produce enough coal to 
operate British industries, let alone 
resume exportation to Europe. 

In the United States John L. 
Lewis, sprung from generations of 
Welsh coal miners, became presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers in 
1919, and in fifteen years saw it 
grow from a dispirited 70,000 to its 
present membership of over 500,- 
000. Arrogant and not too squeam- 
ish about the methods adopted to 
keep his personal dictatorship in 
power, nevertheless there is no 
labor leader in America who com- 
mands such personal loyalty among 
his members, nor so much hatred 
in others. 

Regarding the latter, during the 
war a group of Marines returned 
from Bataan, bent on making a trip 
to Washington to “beat up” Lewis. 
En route they were persuaded to 
stop off and see for themselves how 
coal was dug. Their underground 
experience caused them to call off 
the trip with the observation, “We 
had it easy compared with those 
poor devils down there.” 


A radical in labor tactics, Lewis 
is strictly conservative in politics, 
and a bitter opponent of the Euro- 
pean panacea for mine troubles— 
nationalization. Yet if the English 
pattern is studied, nationalization 
of the United States mines appears 
to be in the offing. Like the Brit- 
ish mines, the United States has its 
large quota of inefficiently managed 
collieries and its too small quota of 
profitable and well-managed mines. 
As in Britain the inefficient mines, 
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unprofitable to both men and man- 
agement, owe their present con- 
dition to the cupidity of past man- 
agement who skimmed the cream— 
the easily worked sections—of their 
properties and left to the present 
management seams difficult even 
for machines to gut. 

In the United States, as in Britain 
some mines are equipped with 
every safety precaution while others 
are quite literally death traps. In 
the United States as in Britain, 
mine owners leaned heavily on the 
Government of their country in in- 
dustrial disputes and, at intervals 
of strife, turned over the manage- 
ment of the mines to the nation. 

The next logical step, and one 
opposed by both Lewis and the 
present mine management is pub- 
lic ownership of the mines. If the 
strikes of 1946 prove anything, they 
prove that the public interest takes 
precedence over both miners and 
mine owners; that the mineral 
wealth in the coal seams of the 
nation should be treated as a 
national resource and not as an 
article of commerce to be brought 
to the surface only if it can be 
moved with ease or left in the 
ground should there be difficulty in 
unearthing it. 

Nationalization is indicated in 
the interest of an expanding race of 
future miners in contrast to the 
present dwindling, disillusioned 
force. The bushy-browed miners’ 
leader has shown in his tilts with 
management and with the Govern- 
ment of the United States, that he 
fears only the Government, and 
possibly that is one reason why he 
fears nationalization. 

The miners are not as badly paid 
as Lewis makes out, nor as highly 
paid as the mine operators claim. 
Both Lewis and the mine operators 
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can exhibit actual paychecks to 
substantiate their claims, but while 
there have been a few cases of 
miners earning $20.00 per day, the 
average miner earns less than a first 
year apprentice in the building in- 
dustry. 

During 1946 the base rate for 
miners’ wages was $1.18%. This 
was the minimum rate—a sort of 
measuring stick from which the pay 
scale of miners in the different fields 
were computed, but for many this 
minimum was the maximum. Ap- 
prentice roofers in Chicago start at 
$1.50 per hour. 

According to Labor Department 
figures in 1946 miners earned an 
average weekly wage of $62.37 for 
42.4 hours of work. Mine owners 
use above average figures to prove 
their case that miners are highly 
paid. Lewis, with a good deal of 
merit for his position, uses the be- 
low average figures of the unprofit- 
able mines—which to a large extent 
are the sources of periodic mining 
industry crises. 

The mine inspection department 
of the United States Bureau of 
Mines would welcome nationaliza- 
tion as apparently the only means 
of enforcing their claims that 
95% of the mine deaths and acci- 
dents are preventible. Daniel Har- 
rington, Chief Inspector, takes the 
stand that an industry as short- 
handed as the coal mining industry 
cannot afford to lose by violent 
death the lives of 1,500 miners each 
year, nor the loss of 60,000 others 
maimed or incapacitated. Few in- 
dustries, including the manufacture 
of munitions have a higher record 
of accidents. 

This year, to cover minimum re- 
quirements, the United States needs 
573,000,000 tons of coal. Europe re- 
quires an absolute minimum of 
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463,000,000 tons. The plain fact is 
that with the present world force 
of miners world production will 
fall short of its minimum needs by 
100,000,000 tons. 

A strike of miners in the United 
States or in Europe would ag- 
gravate the already serious problem 
still further. A world shortage of 
100,000,000 tons of coal means that 
thousands of people in Europe will 
die of exposure, that countless 
others will suffer premature deaths 
because of a shortage of drugs ex- 
tracted from coal, that others will 
die of hunger because of the shut- 
down of factories fueled or powered 
by coal. 

The problem is too serious to 
allow Lewis and the mine owners 
to kick it around like a football. 
Mining must be made an attractive, 
safe and well paid industry. Miners 
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must be housed in modern homes 
in decent surroundings. There is 
no reason why mine dumpings 
cannot be used to level off swamps 
and hollows rather than destroy 
the natural scenic effects. There 
must be adequate recreation for 
miners and opportunities for as full 
a life as other citizens lead. 

Some or all of these suggestions 
have been adopted by a few col- 
lieries, but to expect general adop- 
tion by the mining industry is to 
expect the millennium. Public 
ownership is the only solution. In 
the meantime, if there is any force 
in public opinion, Lewis and the 
owners should get together and 
avert any possibility of a strike, for 
each week of such a strike will mean 
the loss of 15,000,000 tons of coal. 
The United States can’t afford that 
loss. Neither can the world. 


MAN’S VISION 


By ALMA ROBISON HIGBEE 


H® digs up roots in the patch of willows, 
Working with a narrow grubbing hoe, 
To fill the creek bed cut along the bottom 
Where now and then the stream will overflow, 
And as he works, sometimes his eyes are lifted 
To his house that stands so snug and trim, 
Upon the'slope, his buildings tight for winter, 
His fences are a thing of pride to him. 
Then he turns his gaze along the meadqw 


Where for months the drifted snow has lain, 
Not seeing fan-wise rows of corn stalk stubble 
But visioning a field of yellow grain, 
Thus man’s high hopes, reflected in his heart, 
Visions the grain before the green shoots start. 
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By BeEpA HERBERT 


ie a speech made at Zurich, Lenin, 
the supreme authority on Das 
Kapital, once declared: “Socialism 
is like soda water poured into 
whisky; it very soon fizzles out, 
leaving undiluted Communism.” 
As in many such clever and arrest- 
ing statements, there is a grain of 
truth and a very obvious and silly 
falsehood. Socialism may well be 
the soda water in the Communist 
whisky; it may lose its fizz, but it 
simply cannot leave the whisky un- 
diluted, and the results of the 
elections and political trends in 
the various liberated countries of 
Europe lead us to hope that the 
Socialist soda water may leave the 
Communist whisky very weak and 
diluted indeed. The “mailed fist” 
method adopted by Moscow has 
driven many Socialists into Chris- 
tian and Catholic political camps; 
they may penetrate from such ex- 
ternals to the very heart of Catholic 
truth. 

In every country today Socialists 
are faced with the same problem, 
an urgent agonizing problem, since 
the shifting sands on which they 
stand permit of no delay. To which 
side will they jump—to the Cath- 
olic or the Communist? The 
minions of Moscow, in helping them 
to make up their minds, are passing 
from wooing the Socialists to wolf- 
ing them, as in Russian-occupied 
Germany, or warring with them, as 
in the American and British oc- 
cupied zones. The wind from the 
East blew so rough and rudely that 
the wavering Socialists were blown 
into the opposite camp in the elec- 


tions in Austria, Hungary, France 
and Germany. In the electoral cam- 
paigns the Kremlin showed the Red 
Hand all too clearly and to the 
liberated nations it was too rem- 
iniscent of the iron fist of Nazidom. 
In Holland the Socialists made up 
their minds to drop all former 
Marxist tendencies and refused to 
collaborate with the Communists. 
In Denmark the Socialists under 
Hansen refused to comply with the: 
request of the Communist Congress 
at Aarhuus, which voted that they 
should merge with the Marxists. 
In France so many Red herrings 
were drawn across the political trail 
that the Socialists there were driven 
frankly astray. The moderate So- 
cialists, who drew twenty-three per 
cent of the votes in the election, 
inclined to the M.R.P.—the Catholic 
Left, while only five per cent of the 
votes went to the Radical Socialists, 
who leaned to the Communist side. 
Indeed the split in the Socialist 
camp in France is a very clear ex- 
ample of the dilemma in which So- 
cialism finds itself today. Mr. Bev- 
in’s speeches at the U.N. meeting 
made it quite plain that British So- 
cialists do not look on Russian Com- 
munists as their half-brothers, and 
that the Labor Government in Brit- 
ain intends to work by evolution 
and not by the Moscow method of 
revolution. In fact the British So- 
cial Blueprint seems to be, outside 
American Democracy, the most de- 
termined opponent of the Red Plan. 

But when Lenin compared So- 
cialism to soda water, he did suggest 
truly the mental picture most 
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people have of Socialism as in it- 
self colorless and insipid and ex- 
isting only to be combined with a 
stronger and more gripping ele- 
ment. As surely as soda water is 
allied with whisky, so Socialism, 
for most people, is a tendency 
rather than a force in itself, a stage 
of becoming rather than a fixed 
and formulated system, a move- 
ment toward one of the two oppos- 
ing strong forces in the world of 
today — Catholicism or Commu- 
nism. And the eyes of all are on 
the Socialists now, for the future of 
many nations, indeed of the whole 
world, will in a measure be decided 
by the direction in which they turn. 
And since Catholics are convinced 
that they alone are in possession of 
the Truth which answers all the 
Socialist puzzles and problems, it is 
the duty of all Catholics, in politics 
and out, at business or at play, to 
exemplify in their daily lives the 


truth of their Faith, that their light 
may shine before those who are 
astray in the darkness and guide 
them Home. 


The Communists themselves 
have always felt that Socialism was 
merely a half-way house on the 
road to Communism. Lenin em- 
phasized in the April Thesis that 
though, for the time being, he and 
his fellow-Communists worked for 
the establishment of Socialism, it 
was merely as an alternative to 
Capitalism; Communism was the 
ultimate goal, the final evolution of 
Socialism. There is that grim 
satisfaction with the Communist; 
we know where he stands; we have 
his measure, which is nothing less 
than absolute materialism, thor- 
ough-going totalitarianism. Marx 
said that he worked out his system 
by putting the Hegelian philoso- 
phy, which he likened to a pyra- 
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mid, back on its base instead of 
balanced on its apex. He might 
just as truly have said that he had 
put the Christian scale of values 
standing on its head. It may be a 
topsy-turvy world, but it claims to 
be a complete world, nevertheless, 
and challenges the Catholic Church 
as such. 

The Socialist position, on the 
other hand, is difficult to grasp, even 
for Socialists themselves. Since 
Socialism enjoins no fixed theories 
or tenets, each Socialist is free to 
follow his own idea of social 
progress and to plan his own pro- 
gram of social betterment. Thus 
there are as many Socialisms as 
there are Socialists, ranging from 
the lowest type of individual who 
has nothing to lose and everything 
to gain in a social revolution and 
who asks only for the redistribution 
of property with an eye to his own 
benefit, to the high-souled and 
sincere idealist, actuated only by a 
hunger and thirst after justice, and 
the desire to promote man’s earthly 
happiness. Even so ardent and 
authoritative a Socialist as G. D. H. 
Cole in his Socialism in Evolution 
admits that Socialists differ from 
one another on many points. The 
provocative George Bernard Shaw 
in his Intelligent Woman’s Guide to 
Socialism tells us how we may dis- 
tinguish Socialists from Philan- 
thropists, Liberals, Radicals, An- 
archists, Nationalists, Syndicalists, 
and malcontents generally, but 
while pointing out so wittily what 
Socialism is not he refrained from 
showing us what it is. He did state 
in an article in The Spectator that 
“Communism is the same thing as 
Socialism, but better English,” and 
was contradicted and _ roundly 
abused by another Socialist writer 
John Strachey (Britain’s present 
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Minister for Food). Strachey adds 
to the confusion by writing, “It is 
true that the Soviet Union is not a 
Communist society. But then it has 
never dreamt of claiming to be one. 
The Soviet Union is a Socialist so- 
ciety. And Socialism is that system 
of society which Communists strive 
and always have striven to see 
established.” All of which leaves 
one very little the wiser as to the 
real nature of Socialism and re- 
minds one of Macaulay’s indictment 
of the Protestant Churches of his 
day—“a thousand sects battling.” 

France, the home of social 
theories, has produced an almost 
infinite variety of Socialisms, from 
the extreme and often fantastic 
forms advocated by Saint-Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc and Proudhon 
to the saintly ideal of Charles 


Péguy, of whom it is said that “he 
was a Socialist as St. Francis of 
Assisi and Joan of Arc were So- 


cialist.” None will doubt that there 
have been and still are in the ranks 
of the Socialists many sincere and 
saintly men, whose ideals are very 
close to the “Rerum Novarum” and 
far removed from the crude ma- 
terialism of Das Kapital and the 
methods of the Red Revolution. Yet 
we cannot but feel that they live in 
a twilight-world, and we doubt if 
it is the twilight of dawn. Their 
attitude both to Catholicism and to 
Communism is vague and incon- 
sistent. They are like the dazed 
remnants of an army wandering in 
the desolate No Man’s Land between 
the two great forces of the Church 
Militant and Moscow, too bewil- 
dered to decide with which side 
they ought to throw in their lot. 
Such Socialists are either ignorant 
of or reject the vast Catholic social 
movement begun by Bishop Ketteler 
of Germany and Pope Leo XIII. and 
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promoted by Cardinals Gibbons and 
Ireland in the United States. It is 
the fault of the Catholic laity that 
this solution is not as widely known 
as it ought to be, and in these days 
of desperate urgency such Catholic 
inaction is a crime against the 
Kingdom of God and Christian 
civilization. If Catholics hide their 
light under a bushel can _ they 
wonder if the legions of wandering 
Socialists follow the Red Star? 
The tragedy of the gifted Lamen- 
nais must ever remain as a warn- 
ing to those who would seek to 
unite Socialism and Catholicism in 
what they call Catholic Socialism. 
Even after the downfall of Lamen- . 
nais many persisted in calling them- 
selves Catholic Socialists until Pope 
Pius XI. made the position quite 
clear in his “Quadragesimo Anno”: 
“Whether considered as a doctrine 
or as a historical fact or as a move- 
ment, Socialism, if it really remains 
Socialism, cannot be brought into 
harmony with the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church . . . the reason 
being that it conceives human so- 
ciety in a way utterly alien to 
Christian truth.” Lamennais wasted 
his life in trying to reconcile So- 
cialism and Catholicism, His error 
was akin to Lenin’s; remove so- 
cial injustice, he pleaded, build 
bigger and better cities, set radical 
reforms going and the fruits of 
Original Sin will disappear. (Of 
course Lenin did not speak of 
Original Sin, since he did not 
believe in it, but he was forced to 
believe in its evil results obtruded 
on him wherever he turned in the 
world.) The self-styled Catholic 
Socialists, blinded by their own zeal, 
sought to press Catholicism into the 
service of Socialism. Instead they 
might have taken the best in So- 
cialism, its love of the poor, its 
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thirst after justice for all, and 
Christianized it by linking it up 
with Catholicism, its far-off but 
original fountainhead. This is an 
error common to a multitude of 
social reformers in our day. They 
seek to bring heaven down to earth 
and establish a Utopia where pain 
and misfortune will be no more. 
But every Catholic knows that this 
life was never meant to be a para- 
dise, and that the best thing we 
can hope to do, and by far the more 
courageous undertaking, is to lift 
earth a little nearer heaven. 

The battle is being waged be- 
tween Catholicism and the civiliza- 
tion which it fostered, on the one 
hand, and Communism, the mate- 
rialistic negation of all Christian 
culture stands for, on the other. 
There can be no half-hearted fight- 
ing, no go-betweens, no indecision 
in this mighty struggle. There is 


little room for compromise in any 


sphere in the realistic post-war 
world of today, and that little room 
is shrinking rapidly. All the un- 
attached and rootless forms of 
humanism and humanitarianism 
are withering away from lack of 
spiritual nourishment or want of 
the necessary Lebensraum. Two 
world wars have given a fatal shock 
to the believers in the essential 
goodness of man unaided by divine 
grace. The Socialists who believed 
that the nations could settle down 
as one big happy family in the 
Brotherhood of Man tried, rather 
illogically, to ignore the essential 
Fatherhood of God. 

Now that the Socialists have been 
stung into awareness of their un- 
tenable position, now is the ac- 
ceptable time for Catholics to show 
the Light and guide them aright. 
By living truly in their everyday 
lives the Faith they profess; by 
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practicing the Christian virtues of 
truth, justice and charity in all their 
dealings, Catholics can prove to the 
Socialists that within the Catholic 
Faith and practice all the noble and 
worthy ideals of Socialism are 
envisaged and carried into effect. 

“Give me your tired, your poor, 
your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free,” reads the inscription 
on the Statue of Liberty. The mul- 
titude of those who yearn to breathe 
free is growing in Europe as the 
shadow of the Kremlin lengthens 
over the earth. The tired and poor 
are swelling the ranks of the Social- 
ists, who seem to hold out to them 
promises of security and happiness. 
Some have been mesmerized by the 
Red Star of Moscow and have 
followed it blindly as it glows daily 
stronger in the East. America is 
the only place in the world today 
where men are free to practice a full 
Democracy, and Catholicism is the 
only force capable of keeping that 
Democracy true to its original 
ideals of individual liberty and free- 
dom to pursue happiness. In his 
Encyclical “Sertum Laetitiae,” ad- 
dressed by the present Holy Father 
to the Archbishops and Bishops of 
America in 1939, the Pontiff, refer- 
ring to the Labor Question in the 
United States, said: “It will be a 
triumph indeed if the American 
people, with its genius for splendid 
and unselfish action, should lay the 
foundations of a better world, solv- 
ing once for all this old and thorny 
question, and still keeping to the 
safe paths which the light of the 
Gospel reveals to us.” It will be a 
crowning triumph if the American 
people can solve the Socialist 
problem, so near allied to the Labor 
Question, and keep their Light shin- 
ing in the darkness that the dark- 
ness may comprehend it. 
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By EuGENE BAGGER 


i the course of the last five years, 
all of which I spent in enforced 
tropical exile and most of which I 
spent in illness, I have made a 
momemtous discovery. War re- 
moves all restrictions on travel. 

In wartime you do not need a 
passport, and you do not need visas. 
You don’t need triptychs and A. A. 
A. customs guaranties and things 
to take your car from one country 
into the next. The limitations of 
your pocketbook don’t limit your 
cruising range nor your stopovers, 
and nobody will trick you on the 
exchange. You don’t have to open 
your suitcases nor to turn out your 
pockets at any douane, Zollamt, 
dogana, aduana, or alfandega. You 
are not cheated and insulted by dis- 
honest innkeepers. War does away 
with all that. You can just sit in 
your deck chair on your own front 
porch, and travel to your heart’s, 
and mind’s, content—if you are 
that sort of person. 

Porch travel by deck chair is un- 
limited, or limited only by what 
you know, what you love, and what 
you remember. For accessories you 
may use your pipe, and maps, and 
the Michelin motoring guide, last 
pre-war vintage. Or you use none 
of these, and just close your eyes. 
Or you can have personally con- 
ducted tours, conducted, that is, not 
by extravagant and bored couriers, 
with their restricted outlook, sup- 
plied at high rates by the travel 
agencies, but by geniuses who may 
be extravagant but who are never 
bored and therefore never boring, 


who specialize in the important 
things, even though they often 
apply wrong yardsticks of im- 
portance; and who expect no tips. 
Perhaps the most instructive and 
the most entertaining, and certainly 
the saddest, part of your chumming 
up with them on front-porch voy- 
ages to the shores of yesteryear lies 
in checking them on what they 
missed. Most of the best travel. 
writers in English were, and are, 
Protestants or agnostics, and most 
of those in French, agnostics and 
freethinkers; and their major and 
minor blind spots, miscomprehen- 
sions, and distortions hammer 
home the truth that no one not a 
Catholic can really understand 
Europe. For Europe was made by 
the Faith, having been prepared for 
the Faith by the Roman Empire. 
Unless you know this and bear it 
constantly in mind, you will miss 
the meaning of most European 
things, no matter how keenly you 
explore their surface. Ireland is 
what she is because she is the most 
Catholic country in Europe and 
because she has never been Roman. 
England is what she is because she 
was once Catholic and before that 
Roman, and because she is now 
neither and is trying to forget that 
she used to be both. France is what 
she is because she is the eldest 
daughter of the Church, because no 
matter what happened on and to 
her surfaces she has never ceased 
to be Catholic in her depths, and 
because she forms the natural and 
the historic bridge between the 
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Latin South and the Germanic 
North. 

The site of Notre-Dame of Paris 
was once a Roman site. European 
Turkey, too, was once a Roman 
site; the Turks still call it Rum. 
Salamanca and _ Saint - Maurice- 
d’Agaune in Switzerland, and Fulda 
in Germany, are landmarks of the 
Faith. The Oxford of today is a 
landmark of the Faith, with a 
minus sign. The courtesy of Latin 
peasants is a landmark of the Faith 
and a landmark of Rome. So is the 
fact that the Romance languages 
either use the same word for 
foreigner and stranger, or where 
they use two words, the two are 
interchangeable. Anglo-Saxon con- 
tempt for and condescension to 
foreigners, and the implications of 
the English word “alien,” which 
does not exist in French, are land- 
marks of the faith that replaced 
the departed Faith. 

Because he knows that these two 
keys: the Catholic key and the 
Roman key, unlock the meaning of 
everything one sees in Europe, 
Hilaire Belloc is the best all-round 
guide to European travel that we 
have ever had. Others may know 
more than he about this detail or 
that. Goethe knew more about 
antique art. Arthur Young knew 
more about agriculture. Gouver- 
neur Morris knew more about the 
cabinets of ambassadors and the 
boudoirs of their wives. Ruskin 
knew more about architecture and 
painting, and also about geology. 
Reclus knew more about physical 
geography. But none of them had 
Belloc’s sweep and Belloc’s penetra- 
tion, because none was a Catholic. 
And there is something else that 
Belloc has and that is indispensable 
to the understanding of landscape. 
Belloc understands roads. Now by 
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understanding roads I do not mean 
knowing the _ shortest distance 
between your start and your des- 
tination. I mean knowing how and 
why roads happened; why they run 
just where they run and not some- 
where else; and that roads are not 
only the arteries of commerce but 
also the arteries of armies and the 
arteries of the Faith. It means 
knowing that roads begin as trails, 
to make life possible in the dim 
reaches of prehistory. Then they 
became tracks, to make life better 
and richer. When life was richer 
and better, it became necessary to 
make life safer, and to keep it safe. 
All the major European roads 
began their career as prehistoric 
routes of overland trade; continued 
it as military roads; and finally 
crowned it as military and trade 
roads used also by missionaries, 
pilgrims, and scholars. 

The Romans made the military 
roads of Europe. They made them, 
had they but known it, for monks, 
friars, and palmers. When you 
travel by car from Paris to Bordeaux 
by way of Tours, Poitiers, and 
Angouléme, you travel on a Roman 
road which the legions bequeathed 
to the medieval pilgrims who 
marched south to the shrine of St. 
James of Compostella. If you travel 
north by the same road, you follow 
the route of the Mohammedan 
armies which Charles, Hammer of 
the Franks, stopped somewhere 
south of the shrine of St. Martin of 
Tours. If you say you have already 
read that in one of Hilaire Belloc’s 
books, or in several, so have I; but 
it’s worth repeating. Here is a new 
one which I thought up all by my- 
self. When you travel by the high- 
way from Clermont-Ferrand to 
Montpellier, via Marvejols and 
Millau, across wild and _ varied 
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mountain country the delight alike 
of geologists and lovers of land- 
scape, you travel on the road along 
which the Gestapo of the Visigoth 
King Euric escorted the saintly 
Bishop Sidonius Apollinaris to the 
concentration camp for the fifth- 
century Catholic Resistance Move- 
ment at Carcassonne, This Sidonius 
had started out in life as a very rich 
Gallo-Roman aristocrat, a_ great 
gastronomist and writer of fashion- 
able highbrow poetry. Next, he 
became the son-in-law of Avitus, 
Roman Emperor of the West (the 
last but six); he also became a kind 
of Mr. Archibald McLeish to the 
Roman Senate, and was made Pre- 
fect of Rome. He was baptized and 
elected Bishop, and ended up as the 
holy leader of the last Roman stand 
against the Visigoths, fought not in 
Rome, then long past fighting, but 
in Auvergne. 

In all fairness it should be added 
that the heretical and barbaric 
Visigoths, who had no ideology of 
Race and no scientific training 
whatsoever, treated Bishop Si- 
donius well, and his chief grievance 
about his jail was that he was kept 
awake of nights by the guttural 
chatter of the two Visigothic police 
matrons (Visigoth manpower being 
notoriously short) under his win- 
dow. I used to read his complaint in 
my bedroom at the Hédtel de la 
Cité at Carcassonne, which stands 
on the bluff overhanging the river 
Aude just where Sidonius’ prison 
stood fifteen hundred years earlier. 
The first half of those letters, 
composed before their author 
became a Bishop, reads like an over- 
written account of the life of the 
rich in the France of the nineteen 
thirties, literary and gastronomic 
extravagances, country-house par- 
ties, pro-Nordic fifth column, wave 
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of the future, and all. The second 
half reads like Paris on Berlin time 
minus the gasoline smells, and with 
the Aryans spelled Arians. 


Let me now take you on my 
favorite wartime unrestricted front- 
porch journey. We shall travel by 
French roads not only into French 
space but also into the French past. 
For roads lead not only from place 
to place; they also lead from the 
past into the present, and the mind 
can follow them in reverse, to come 
back from what has been, refreshed 
and with a better understanding of 
what is. In a word, the excursion 
I propose is into the historical 
geography of France, historical 
geography being the branch of 
knowledge which seeks to read the 
imprint of God’s time on the plains 
and mountains, to trace the slow 
modifying handiwork of God’s 
providence on the surface of this 
earth of ours.. 

Just forty miles southeast by 
south from Notre-Dame of Paris, 
wherefrom all _ distances are 
reckoned in France, near the 
southern rim of the great forest of 
Fontainbleau with the open heath 
country glimmering beyond the 
trees, the road widens to a sort of 
circle, with a circular sward in the 
middle, and in the center of this 
centerpiece you will see an obelisk. 
It is a very ordinary obelisk, gray 
and probably granite, and I have no 
idea who put it there and when. Yet 
to me that obelisk is one of the most 
beloved monuments in France; for 
it is a monument of France. To me, 
and to people like me, people to 
whom the open road signifies not 
the shortest interval of inescapable 
evil to be coped with between the 
business appointment at Smithville 
and the business appointment at 
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Jonesburg, but one of the greatest 
joys, perhaps the greatest joy, of 
this earthly life to me, to us, that 
particular, and intrinsically quite 
dull, obelisk means, meant, and 
with God’s help may yet mean 
again, one of the great joyous 
choices in this life, one of the few 
major choices on which you could 
not go wrong, because all the alter- 
natives are good. 

If you stand at the foot of that 
obelisk and face south, you will 
have on your right the highway 
known as the Route nationale No. 
51; and that means Orléans, the 
lower Loire, the Vendée, Limoges, 
Toulouse, Périgueux, Bordeaux, and 
the bridge of the Bidassoa which 
crosses into Spain. 

Straight ahead of you runs the 
Route nationale No. 7; and that 
means Nevers and the middle and 
upper Loire, Moulins, Clermont- 
Ferrand, Saint-Etienne or Lyons, 
the Rhéne, Avignon, Nimes, Arles, 
Marseille, Toulon, Nice, and eventu- 
ally Genoa in Italy. 

And on your left you will see the 
Route nationale No. 5 bis; and this 
means Dijon, and the rivers Saéne 
and Doubs, Besangon, Belfort, and 
the Rhine bridgehead at Strasbourg. 
It also means the Jura, and Ge- 
neva, Lake Leman, Saint-Maurice- 
dAgaune, and the Great Saint 
Bernard into Piedmont, or else Sion 
and the Simplon gateway of Milan. 
Alternatively you may set out from 
Dijon for Chambéry, capital of 
Savoy, and thence either for the 
Little Saint Bernard, back door to 
Milan, or for Turin, via Lansle- 
bourg and the Cenis, or via Gren- 
oble, Briangon, and the Mont 
Genévre, which was the probable 
route of Hannibal’s elephants. 

In other words, that obelisk in 
Fontainebleau forest marks the 
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nodal point of the French road 
system: the spot where the high- 
ways coming down from Lorraine, 
Flanders, Picardy, and Normandy 
make contact with those that fan 
out toward Gascony, Provence, and 
Savoy. 


Everybody who knows anything 
at all about France knows that it is 
divided into a northern and a 
southern half, the second being 
rather larger than the first. The 
line of division is formed by the 
river Loire from where it finally 
makes up its mind to turn Atlantic- 
ward at Digoin, a little town of no 
particular interest but that it lies 
some seven miles west of the 
basilica of Paray-le-Monial and that 
Chapel of the Visitation of which 
you have heard. And there is some- 
thing to ponder in the fact that the 
geographical heart of France very 
nearly coincides with the spot 
where the Most Sacred Heart of 
Jesus spoke to its little ambas- 
sadress, the nun Margaret Mary. 
Some twenty-five miles further east 
lies another town called Cluny, of 
which also all Catholics have heard; 
its great Abbey was razed by the 
Revolution, and the modern pilgrim 
who looks for its site will be di- 
rected, as I was, to a model stud- 
farm owned by the Republic. It is 
good to know that when the 
officials who had done the razing 
bragged of it, some years later, to 
Napoleon, expecting to be decorated, 
he put them promptly into jail. 

Now this line of division which 
runs from east to west, separating 
the Frankish France of the north 
from the much more Roman France 
of Aquitaine and Provence, was 
marked in the first place by nature 
itself. It represents the conse- 
quences of the fact that the Romans 
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found south of that line a climate 
and conditions pretty much like 
those they knew at home. So their 
legions colonized the southern half 
but only occupied the northern. 
When later on the Franks came 
they were so few that they were 
easily absorbed by the sparse 
Romanized population in the north, 
but there were no Franks left to 
absorb for the much thicker Roman 
population in the south, which was 
already making a mouthful of 
Visigoths and Burgundians. And 
so when you travel south of that 
line you travel in a country which 
looks and feels like an extension 
of Italy, and the churches you see 
are mostly Romanesque and Byzan- 
tine. But north of the line you 


travel in a country which is the 
southernmost march of Northern 
Europe, and most of the churches 
you see are Gothic. 

But this line of division which 
follows the latitude, more or less, 


of Geneva, Moulins, and La Ro- 
chelle, is cut across by another 
which runs from north to south, 
and cuts France into an eastern and 
a western half. The two lines meet 
just near Paray-le-Monial, and you 
notice that you have crossed the 
north-to-south line when you 
arrive at the Digoin aforesaid from 
Macon and Charolles on your way 
to Moulins. Only this division into 
east and west has no fixed, con- 
tinuous boundary. It is not an 
obvious division by climate and 
vegetation, but a much _ subtler, 
elusive one of tone, of overtones 
and undertones in what might be 
called the psychological atmos- 
phere, which the Common Tourist, 
rushing from the Ritz in Paris to the 
Carlton at Cannes, used not to 
notice at all; though even he could 
not help noticing his passage from 
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. the northern into the southern half, 


by roads that somewhere, somehow, 
ceased to be lined by Lombardy 
poplars and were now lined by plane 
trees or chestnuts or pines. But the 
intelligent and sensitive tourist 
who in the good old days before the 
deluge traveled to the Mediter- 
ranean coast by way of Autun or 
Dijon, and then by Macon and 
Lyon along the Rhéne or else by 
Déle, Poligny, Grenoble, and one 
of the three routes of the Alps; and 
then made his return journey by 
way of Saint-Etienne, Roanne, and 
Nevers, could not help being aware 
that he had been looking at two 
different aspects of the one indi- 
visible entity called France: the — 
two aspects symbolized by the Road 
of Burgundy and the Road of Bour- 
bonnais; even though he would have 
found it difficult to put the dif- 
ference into words. 


Let us have a try at it. Let us 
leave the Obelisk of Fontainebleau 
Forest by the Road of Burgundy 
which is born there as Route 
nationale No. 5 bis, and drive to 
Sens. We shan’t stop to look at its 
fine cathedral, for the road beckons, 
in fact two roads beckon, No. 5 
bis merging here with its twin, 
plain Number Five, which goes 
straight on to Dijon, and Number 
Six which veers south toward 
Auxerre and Avallon. We opt for 
Dijon, and arrive in one of the most 
beautiful cities of France and also 
one of the most French, yet with 
its Frenchness touched by some- 
thing not so French. Where did this 
extra something come from? Not 
from the fact that the reigning 
Dukes of Burgundy, being of the 
cadet branch of the House of Capet, 
loved to push around the elder 
branch, that is the Kings of France, 
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and played this game as partners 
of England. But gazing at those 
rich fifteenth and sixteenth century 
palaces which are the pride of 
Dijon you recall that the Bur- 
gundian court, at the height of its 
collaborationist glory, was bilingual, 
not English but Flemish being 
spoken there as much as French; 
for the great wealth of the Bur- 
gundian dukes came from squeez- 
ing those immensely rich cities of 
Flanders and Brabant over which 
they also ruled, and which in those 
days led in culture all Europe 
north of the Alps. With the money 
came the architects, and the po- 
litical economists, secretaries, danc- 
ing-masters, tailors, painters, in- 
terior decorators, and such. 

You will find this extra something 
in that very French town of Déle 
where we go next, the town where 
Pasteur was born, to bring hope and 
healing to millions, and to give 
headaches to a few scientists who 
cannot figure out how a great 
scientist could also be a devout 
Catholic. Its Place Jules-Grévy, with 
its fine trees and its bandstand and 
white parapets and strolling cit- 
izenry (I sing of times that are 
gone but that with the help of God 
may return) is a typical enough 
French mail or mall, but is some- 
how also a quite authentic alameda; 
and that noble tall sixteenth-cen- 
tury church of Our Lady, in the 
little square round the corner, looks 
as if it had been transplanted bodily 
from Segovia. (We might dine in 
the garden of Monsieur Chandioux’s 
hotel that looks out on the alameda; 
and you would taste a white wine 
that, unlike most white wines, is 
not the casual thin yellow of clear 
amber but the deep rich yellow of 
ripe corn, and is not called vin 
blanc but vin jaune, as it should 
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be; and when you have had a bottle 
of it you will thank me for having 
brought you to Déle. It comes from 
Arbois, a little town further south 
just off our road, where the foot- 
hills begin to take themselves seri- 
ously; its red-tiled houses are 
framed in the green and copper- 
blue of vineyards and the gray of 
the limestone crags whose noble 
lines reminded Stendhal of his sad 
love, his one and only pure love, 
for Métilde Dembowska. Now that 
alameda, and that Spanish church 
of the early baroque, are explained 
by the fact that Déle used to be the 
capital of Franche-Comté, or Free 
County of Burgundy, to be dis- 
tinguished from the Duchy afore- 
mentioned; and on the extinction 
of the ducal line the Duchy was re- 
incorporated in the Kingdom of 
France, but the county passed to 
Spain and was restored to France 
less than 300 years ago. 

And what could be more French 
than Besancon, which is now the 
capital of one of the departments 
into which the Revolution cut up 
the Free County, and was the birth- 
place of that Victor Hugo whom 
André Gide once, in the hearing of a 
friend of mine, called “the greatest 
of French lyric poets, alas!” Yet 
Besancon had passed on to Spain 
not from the Burgundian dukes but 
from the German Empire, of which 
it had been a free city, like Ham- 
burg or Frankfort. Those graceful 
quays of the encircling Doubs, 
which makes a peninsula of the hill 
topped by the old citadel and the 
cathedral of St. John, remind you 
that Henry James (was it at Nantes 
or Bordeaux?) spoke of a sun- 
washed bright grayness as the dis- 
tinctive note of French riverside 
towns. Yet there used to be, not so 
long ago, something somber, in- 
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ward-turned and militant in the 
intensely Catholic atmosphere of 
aristocratic Besancon that was like 
a breath of the Spanish past. 

And then we should turn south 
again and push onto the windswept 
limestone plateau of the Jura, rich 
pasturage bordered by pinewoods 
that by and by change into spruce 
and fir, and garrulous peasants 
yielding to silent highlanders, and 
Gruyére cheese and watchmaking 
and optical industry carried on in 
little self-contained townships to 
announce that we are almost in 
Switzerland. Chambéry, too, fa- 
vorite sojourn of Rousseau and 
birthplace of Rousseau’s great de- 
nouncer Joseph de Maistre, would 
be very much surprised and of- 
fended if you suggested that it is in 
any sense less French than Gren- 
oble or Angers; yet if one of its 
citizens were to argue its rock- 
bottom Frenchness he would prob- 
ably do so sitting in a café in one 
of those arcaded streets which recall 
that Chambéry has been a French 
city only for the last eighty-six 
years, having been the capital of 
those go-getter Dukes of Savoy 
who found King of Sardinia a more 
elegant title and Turin a more 
convenient residence; until they 
eventually cornered the whole of 
Italy and took a transfer to Rome, 
to be on the spot for their fatal date 
with Mussolini. 

Just thirty miles northeast of 
Chambéry we shall visit another 
arcaded Savoyard town, set in the 
midst of high Alpine splendors: 
Annecy, with its lovely green-blue 
lake full of that noblest of the trout 
kind: char, called here omble 
chevalier, from salvellinus umbla; 
his cousin lives in Lake Superior 
and calls himself whitefish. And at 
Annecy we shall visit the tomb of 
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its greatest Bishop, St. Francis of 
Sales, and that of St. Jean of Chan- 
tal, in the Basilica of the Visitation; 
and right across the lake we may 
glimpse, in the shadow of the tower- 
ing mountains, Menthon, the village 
where was born the elder St. 
Bernard, whose family of August- 
inian canons regular has _ been 
guarding the famous pass that bears 
his name, these thousand years. 
Ruskin tells of him as he walks 
amidst the grandeurs of the Pen- 
nine Alps, seeing them not at all but 
thinking of the poor pilgrims dying 
in the snows of the high saddle that 
bends down to Aosta. Ruskin also 
tells us of the other St. Bernard, 
him of Fontaine and Clairvaux, 
as he travels to Italy by the Road 
of Burgundy, following Lake Le- 
man all day long, and sees not 
Mont Blanc but Our Blessed Lady in 
the opening skies, and inquires in 
the evening, “Lake? Was there a 
lake?” Now Ruskin tells this, not 
slightingly, as a present-day smartie 
might, but with respect, to illustrate 
the difference between the early 
medieval and the modern feeling 
about nature; his own was modern 
but also deeply Catholic, for he 
could not see the beauty of created 
things without recalling the words 
of the Ninety-first Psalm, “For 
Thou hast gladdened me, O Lord, 
by Thy deeds; I rejoice at the works 
of Thy hands.” To Ruskin all 
nature sang forever the Benedicite. 

Here we must leave the Road of 
Burgundy, though if would be a 
pity not to mention that highest 
point, both literally and figuratively, 
of National Highway Number Five 
which we reach as we turn the last 
bend on the Col de la Faucille, the 
Pass of the Sickle, four thousand 
feet up in the Jura; and if we turn 
it at the right hour in the right 
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weather, we shall see the third of 
the eastern horizon filled by a deep 
rose glow; and that glow is nothing 
else but Mont Blanc, sixty miles 
away, catching the sunset. 


We may now sum up that subtle 
difference which separates the east 
of France from the west, and sum it 
up in one name. Lothair, great- 
grandson of Charlemagne, who, 
unlike his two uncles, left no heirs 
and founded no nation, bequeathed 
to history that shifting elusive 
Middle Kingdom which stretched 
from the Zuyder Zee to the Strait of 
Messina and was called Lotharingia 
in the north and Burgundia in the 
south and is now forgotten, though 
it lives in Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Lorraine, the County of Bur- 
gundy,? Savoy, Provence, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The French- 


speaking cantons of Switzerland 
were once the Burgundia beyond 


the Jura, and Aosta was Burgundia 
beyond the Alps. To those who like 
to wander along the buried byways 
of history and to ponder its ifs and 
might-have-beens, it affords an in- 
teresting speculation how different 
would have been the history of 
Europe if Lothair, like Charles and 
Louis, had founded a dynasty and 
thereby a nation, the Middle Nation: 
of Frankish, that is to say Flemish, 
speech in the north, Alemannic in 
the center, and French, Provengal, 
and Italian in the south. For such 
a nation might not only have acted 
as a buffer between the ever-fighting 
brother peoples, the French and the 


1The Duchy of Burgundy had originally 
been part of the Kingdom of France. “Bur- 
gundy” is the most complex and most elusive 
term in the historical geography of Europe. 
It had successively at least half a dozen dif- 
ferent meanings, and its capital wandered 
from Worms in Germany to Arles in 
Provence. The Burgundians began as a small 
Scandinavian tribe in the Baltic island of 
Burgundur-holm: today Bornholm. 
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German, but might have nipped in 
the bud the fatal idea that a nation 
and a state must necessarily speak 
one tongue and hate and despise 
those who speak another. The 
wiser medieval idea of loose po- 
litical unity in diversity of cultures 
today survives only in Switzerland, 
and by Switzerland proves its wis- 
dom. And it would have survived 
also in the Habsburg Empire if 
those much-maligned Habsburg 
emperors had not only been wiser 
than, but also half as smart as, the 
suicide maniacs at Prague and so 
forth, who, with the support of the 
well-meaning but profoundly igno- 
rant idealist Wilson destroyed a 
potential Danubian Confederacy to 
the passing benefit of Hitler but the 
alas! only too lasting benefit of 
Soviet Russia. 

But this Middle Kingdom that 
was not to be, survived also in that 
“French plus something else” 
stamp of profoundly French Eastern 
France which we have just an- 
alyzed along the Road of Burgundy, 
The Flemish note is there, and the 
Swiss, and the Italian, and they 
exist in the nature of things; while 
that Spanish note which we also 
observed may be traced to two 
historic accidents, the marriage of 
one Habsburg archduke to the 
daughter of the last reigning Duke 
of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, and 
the marriage of another to the 
daughter of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabel of Castile. But these ac- 
cidents, too, did their work because 
they fitted so snugly into the es- 
sential historic pattern. That these 
notes of “something else” did not, 
in the long run, diminish in the least 
the French substance of eastern 
France bears witness to the in- 
tegrating power of the French 
genius. 
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Yet though that difference of tone 
between the French east and the 
French west is mainly the result of 
history, geography, too, has a hand 
in it. If through Lorraine and the 
County of Burgundy eastern France 
faces east as a house faces east, 
with Dijon for a window on the 
Flemish north and with Savoy and 
Provence for a wing to catch the 
Mediterranean sun, it is because the 
Meuse clears into the North Sea 
and so does the Moselle by way of 
the Rhine, while Saéne and Doubs 
reach the Mediterranean through 
the Rhéne. On the other hand, if 
western France faces west in her 
northern third, inward on _ the 
mountains of Auvergne in the 
center, as a house faces a patio, 
and turns her back on Spain in the 
southwest, it is because all her 
rivers roll toward the English 


Channel and the Atlantic. This is 
why Macon on the Saéne is a typical 


Southern city, whereas a few miles 
to the west, in Moulins in the Bour- 
bonnais, though you are still in the 
same France, you are in a different 
world, a world sloping toward the 
Western Ocean. 


I wish I could treat of the un- 
alloyed Frenchness of the west of 
France at the same length as I 
treated of the “French plus” es- 
sence of the east; but my space is 
up. But I will say this much: 
western France has to an eminent 
degree that easy yet firm grace, that 
careless-seeming yet precise ele- 
gance which is the mark of the 
French spirit; but it also has an 
aloofness, a slightly disdainful self- 
sufficiency which is absent in the 
eastern half. By contrast, the latter 
is characterized by a friendly, com- 
fortable homeyness, quality of a 
people that never ceased from hav- 
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ing contacts with the good-humored 
informal ways of Catholic Central 
Europe. ? At the same time it is also 
characterized by a militant in- 
transigent quality which belongs to 
a frontier people and is most pro- 
nounced in Lorraine, country of St. 
Joan of Arc. A foreigner used to be 
much less of a stranger in eastern 
France than anywhere in the west 
except the great seaports; but he 
would also be attended by far more 
watchful eyes. 

And now for a lightning trip by 
the other great north-south high- 
way, the Road of Bourbonnais. | 
must rush you up the Loire to 
Nevers, where as everybody knows . 
St. Bernadette lived the latter part 
of her brief glorious life on earth. 
Through Moulins, where I had once 
stood on the bridge of the Allier, 
watching the school children in 
their black smocks as they marched 
off on a picnic, singing. The bridge 
that was to mark the boundary 
between occupied and unoccupied 
France. I will not talk of Vichy; 
too much has been said about it 
that had better be forgotten. I 
should have liked to pause for a 
glance at Varenne, the little place 
where some 170 years ago a tame 
magpie stole some silver spoons, 
and a poor young servant-girl was 
hanged; and later one Signor 
Gioacchino Rossini, of Pesaro in the 
Italian Marches, wrote an opera 
called La Gazza ladra, “The Thiev- 
ing Magpie,” and earned the price 
of quite a few tournedos 4 la Ros- 
sini, or tenderloin steak topped 
with goose liver and truffles, to 
build up his 300 pounds with. 
Sterne had called the Bourbonnais 
the sweetest province of France, 


2Which in the strict geographical sense 
excludes, but in the sense of “feel” and 
manners includes, and 
Northern Italy. 
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and Arthur Young agreed, for 
though for scenery he preferred the 
rolling green hills of Limousin, for 
revenue and comfort he contem- 
plated buying an estate near 
Moulins and settling down for 
good; but the Revolution stopped 
him. I should love a detour to 
Chatel - Guyon, where I spent, in 
1938, the last summer holiday of 
European civilization; it had been 
Maupassant’s Mont-Oriol, and we 
could visit that tragic castle of 
Chazeron, yesterday’s prison of 
better men than their jailers, and 
from its glacis let our regard sweep 
the rich plain of the Limagne losing 
itself in the amethyst haze toward 
the heights of Thiers and the peaks 
of the Forez, and have a whiff of 
what Maupassant called the sweet- 
est perfume on earth, the smell of 
the grapevine in bloom. 

And then we shall rush that 
square mountain just beyond Cour- 
piére in the southern tip of the 
Limagne, where one enters the 


Livradois sideways by a_ steep 
sudden road that is more like a 
ramp in a garage than anything 
else; follow the valley of the upper 
Dore, one of the most beautiful in 
all France; visit La Chaise-Dieu, 
Casa Dei, with its fourteenth-cen- 
tury Benedictine abbey of Saint- 
Robert; and speed on to Le Puy, 
across table-flat uplands whose 
horizon is drawn by hundreds of 
mighty truncated cones, each an 
extinct volcano. And then we shall 
see Le Puy at our feet, with its four 
stupendous rocks rising sheer from 
its slate-roofed houses; one is 
topped by the chapel of St. Michael, 
another, the tallest, by a colossal 
modern statue of the Blessed 
Virgin. And we shall hear Mass in 
the Cathedral of Our Lady, where 
the “Salve Regina” was for the first 
time sung in the year 1096, and has 
been sung ever since. If you can 
think of a more fitting end of the 
journey from the obelisk in Fon- 
tainebleau Forest, I can’t. 


NIGHT 


By INEz CLARK THORSON 


IGHT comes as tranquilly as memories 
The heart has stored against a gusty day— 
Long shadows cross the air lanes of the bees 
While in the grasses, cricket-fiddlers play, 
As quiet as the dreams of Age, dew falls 
When sunset colors smolder into ash 


Behind the summer hills. ... A late bird calls 
From out a drowsing tree .. . frustration’s lash 
No longer stings and worry that besets 

The way recedes... the heart becomes attuned 
To silence and is purged of worn regrets, 
Then comfort comes unto each rankling wound, 
And now that quietness allays the smart, 
Peace, once again, comes homing to the heart! 





GREECE, TURKEY—AND THEN WHAT? 


By JOHN EARLE UHLER 


gg purpose of America’s ex- 
penditure of $400,000,000 on 
Greece and Turkey is ostensibly to 
prevent the encroachment of Russia 
upon those lands. More im- 
mediately, it is intended to halt the 
expansion of Communism, the van- 
guard of Russia’s armies, there. 
This measure is another indication 
of the fact that Washington diplo- 
mats recognize the desperate po- 
sition in which our country stands. 
The United States has been led 
waist-deep into the quicksands of 
international politics. She now has 
two courses to take, either to con- 
tinue with the hope of forcing 
herself through to safety or to turn 
back to the position she held before 
she started on her perilous adven- 
ture. She cannot stand still, because 
she is now too openly exposed to 
further danger. 

American statesmen have chosen 
the first course. But since our 
diplomacy has vacillated so eccen- 
trically in the past, it is possible 
that they may turn to the second 
possibility before they struggle on- 
ward. There is still time for some 
deliberation. In any event, it is 
well to survey the situation in 
which America finds herself. 

To do so, it is necessary to look 
back to see how this country hap- 
pened to be drawn into her present 
dilemma. This dilemma has nat- 
urally pushed through from the past 
war. Now, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that Roosevelt did not lead 
America into the past war with the 
purpose of thrusting her into this 


tragic dilemma. What was the 
purpose? Was it good? And what 
were the influences that interfered 
with it? 

It is difficult to decide the pur- 
pose; it is wrapped too thickly in 
a haze of contradictions. Clearly it 
was not primarily to avenge Pearl 
Harbor, for America was admait- 
tedly in a shooting war long before 
then. But the purpose can be 
glimpsed vaguely in a view of the 
achievements. 

What did America gain by the 
war? 

No one will doubt that a powerful 
force behind America’s entrance 
into the war was compassion for 
the persecuted Jews of Germany. 
Victory brought that persecution 
to an end and even punished it. 
But America’s satisfaction at this 
outcome is partially faded by the 
realization that her pity was not 
compassion for persecuted people 
in general, but almost specifi- 
cally for Jews, because Americans 
showed little active sympathy, for 
example, toward the persecuted 
Chinese or Koreans under the rule 
of Japan. And, even though the 
war has been over for two years, 
and Germany is virtually annihi- 
lated, America is apathetic to the 
slavery of millions of Germans in 
Russia. In other words, the Ameri- 
can government was under the 
pressure of a powerful Jewish 
lobby. It was a lobby made up, not 
of Jews in general, but of a segment 
imbued with internationalism and 
insistent on the use of the American 
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flag, for political purposes, to pro- 
tect their fellows who suffered under 
a foreign flag. They sharpened the 
talons of the American Eagle to fly 
him against the European cormo- 
rant that gorged the Star of David. 
This particular group may not 
have been great in number, but they 
were great in power. They sat in 
the very centers of our government, 
at the ear of a president ambitious 
to retain office against all precedent 
and cognizant of the electoral 
strength of the Jews. Aligned with 
our Jewish leaders was many a 
Gentile who was more politician 
than patriot. With them also were 
motion picture magnates who ex- 
ploited the national sentiment of 
pity and projected scenes of anti- 
Jewish cruelty into every village 
of America. Newspapers supple- 
mented the campaign. Although 
they cherish the freedom of the 
press, they are often obliged to re- 
linquish some of that freedom to 
their advertising department, on 
which they subsist. And much of 
their advertising depends on busi- 
ness operated by Jews. It was 
profitable to cry against the anti- 
Jewish Nazi, and decidedly unprofit- 
able to warn the country against a 
badly directed outbreak of pity for 
the Jew. To what extent it was 
this studied influence, as compared 
with America’s unaffected compas- 
sion, that carried this country into 
the war, it is difficult to tell. But 
the voice was there often louder 
for Jewry than for America, while 
the Chinese and Korean cry was 
heard here but as a whisper. If 
we were talked into the war in 
Europe and forced into it in Asia, 
the pride that we might justly have 
felt at our successful championship 
of the oppressed is not entirely un- 
diluted. 
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Furthermore, even though Amer- 
ica has settled one aspect of the 
Jewish question in Germany, she 
still has another on her hands. 
That is the migration, both legal 
and illegal, of many of these Jews 
to Palestine. Without serious re- 
gard for the consequences, many 
members of Congress have ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of the 
Jewish nation in the Holy Land. 
Yet such a nation will be main- 
tained, against the resentment of 
the Arabs, only by a military force. 
And since the United States is the 
most active country, vocally and 
financially, in support of this 
project, it is natural to suppose that 
she will supply the military force 
for its protection. She has rescued 
the Jews from the Nazis only to find 
that she will have to save them 
again from an aroused Islam. Is 
the Star of David to become another 
star in the American flag? 

What else did America gain? 
Did she save England, as was one 
of the objectives? If so, here too the 
admission must be made that 
America submitted to a_ subtle 
propaganda as well as to her con- 
victions. When the country went to 
war, Winston Churchill boasted 
that he had succeeded in his efforts. 
These efforts, incidentally, were not 
to involve America again to help 
make the world safe for democracy, 
as implied in the Atlantic Charter, 
because Churchill later declared 
that he did not become prime 
minister to preside over the dis- 
integration of the British Empire, 
including the freedom of India, 
and Roosevelt did not deny him. 
The British efforts may have been 
to champion Poland, but many 
skeptical historians believe that the 
Lion rose to beat down a people 
that threatened economic and mili- 
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tary rivalry. Churchill sang the 
tune to Roosevelt, and Roosevelt, 
like the Pied Piper to the children 
of Hamelin, sang it to America. 

By whatever methods the United 
States was impelled into the war on 
the Atlantic side, what did she save 
for England? The empire is dis- 
integrating in spite of Churchill’s 
declaration. British troops, like the 
ancient Roman troops called home 
to defend a fast declining state, are 
being withdrawn from foreign out- 
posts. Socialism, a not too distant 
cousin of Communism, has seized 
the home government. The treas- 
ury is bankrupt. And, in the place 
of Germany as the rival, now a 
much stronger rival, in Russia, has 
advanced to take Germany’s place. 
If America has pulled England’s 
chestnuts out of the fire, many of 
them are too scorched to eat. The 
country that America went to war 
to save is now a sick old man sitting 
on America’s doorstep. 

What else did America gain? 
She gained the U. N. That there is 
much sincere idealism behind this 
organization cannot be denied. In 
it lies a glimmer of hope for the 
future, and in our present global 
desperation, even a glimmer lifts 
our hearts. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the U. N. is 
a political alliance of states ce- 
mented by America’s treasury and 
prestige, with two chief powers in 
control, the United States and Rus- 
sia. These two powers express 
contradictory and apparently ir- 
reconcilable ideas. What is worse 
is that, through Roosevelt’s Yalta 
agreements, Russia has the power 
to negate the ideas of America. Of 
course, it may be said that this veto 
works both ways, but what is a 
veto but death? And furthermore, 
the U. N. is America’s baby, now at 
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the mercy of the Russian Bear. How 
much will America sacrifice in her 
anxiety for the child’s growth, while 
the ursine prowler feeds fat in the 
reaches of Europe and Asia? 

Already President Truman has 
side-stepped the U. N. in the so- 
called Truman Doctrine. Vanden- 
berg tries to reconcile the Doctrine 
with the U. N. Wallace roars that 
the U. N. is being violated by both. 
America is confused. The reason is 
that ideals do not nurse well at the 
breast of politics. Many Americans 
now wonder whether the infant is 
not a monster that will milk 
Columbia dry and haggard. 

What else did America gain? 
She stopped the expansion of Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. In reference 
to these countries President Roose- 
velt made a general classification: 
“aggressor” nations and “peace- 
loving” nations. From this he de- 
rived the principle that the peace- 
loving nations should war against 
the aggressors. This was a duty. 
He expressed it as a sort of knight- 
errantry. It was written in the so- 
called Atlantic Charter. It was loud 
in the “Four Freedoms.” To re- 
inforce it, although he declared that 
we had nothing to fear but fear, he 
pictured an awful German invasion 
upon America unless we made the 
Rhine our frontier. Without con- 
stitutional authority he began his 
war on Germany by giving de- 
stroyers to England and ordering 
the American navy to attack 
German submarines. Then, if they 
were not surprised, at least the 
American people were shocked to 
be struck from the rear by Japan, 
which Roosevelt assured his country 
he had negatived. After that, to 
subdue the aggressor nations, he 
united America with an aggressor 
nation that had already invaded 
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east Poland, and he achieved a 
handshake of Columbia and the 
Bear in Berlin. 

America did stop the expansion 
of Germany, Italy and Japan. With 
what result? At Yalta, Roosevelt 
condoned—even underwrote—the 
expansion of Russia. Germany and 
Italy were at least closer to America 
in blood and culture. Both were 
stanch buffers against Communism 
in Europe. Before the war, both 
aimed their advances away from 
western Europe—away from Amer- 
ica—toward the east. In Mein 
Kampf, Hitler urged the friendship 
of Germany and England. He de- 
nounced the Russians. For years 


the political creed of Germany lay 
in the Drang nach Osten, the drive 
to the east. England fought Ger- 
many to prevent this drive, in order 
to save her life-line to India. Now 
England is withdrawing from India, 


and Russia is taking over where 
Germany was stopped. Never was 
it said that we should “understand” 
the Germans, or that they were 
entitled to expansion for their 
“security.” But, until the 1946 Re- 
publican triumph in Congress, the 
New Dealers preached that Russia 
had “suffered,” and that America 
should “understand” her, and 
recognize her place in the world, 
and be patient. 

This exhortation was the result 
of such of Roosevelt’s policies as 
the selling out of Poland. To save 
this country, which is more closely 
akin to western culture than to 
eastern, England and France de- 
clared war on Germany. The war 
ended with Poland under the feet 
of the eastern country. Yet most 
Poles would have preferred Ger- 
many as the lesser evil. In the same 
way, the western allies permitted 
Russia’s execution of Mihailovitch, 
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who favored the west, and the 
elevation of Tito, who favored the 
east. And so Yugoslavia fell into 
Stalin’s hands. Finland too, the 
only country that was paying its 
debt to America, was deserted by 
Roosevelt and was forced to yield to 
Stalin. It is this mad series of 
diplomatic idiosyncrasies that is 
encouraging Communism even in 
Italy, which is suffering at the gains 
allowed by the western powers to 
Communist Yugoslavia. 

In Asia, likewise, Roosevelt 
agreed to the spread of Russian in- 
fluence. He removed the clutch of 
Japan from China and Korea, for 
example, only to allow Moscow to 
take over much that our army had 
forced Japan to yield. On that side, 
as in Europe, he caused America 
to lose a buffer against Com- 
munism. He stopped one aggressor 
to expand another. In brief, he 
quenched three local fires and 
started a conflagration that devas- 
tates all of Eurasia. 

What else did America gain? Did 
she gain the goodwill of the im- 
portant neutral countries of Europe 
like Spain, Ireland, and Sweden? 
Sweden is undoubtedly well dis- 
posed, but the people there cannot 
help seeing what Roosevelt did to 
their neighbors the Finns. Ireland, 
however, resents what many of the 
Irish call the invasion of American 
troops in Ulster. Spain, if not 
thoroughly alienated by Wash- 
ington politics, is at least smoldering 
under the wrongs inflicted upon her 
by American diplomacy. It is the 
one important stronghold of con- 
servatism in Europe. Right of cen- 
ter, it helps to establish an equi- 
librium against Roosevelt’s “left of 
center” for the preservation of 
democracy. If the fearful occasion 
should arise, Spain offers a strategic 
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beachhead against a military ad- 
vance of Communism. Yet there 
are many reports that Roosevelt 
flooded that country with agents 
who were instructed to sabotage the 
Spanish government, and the many 
incidents of meddling give color to 
the reports. By thus antagonizing 
Spain, America has likewise antago- 
nized Spanish-Americans, whom 
the “Good-Neighbor Policy” has 
tried to court. The Argentineans 
have suffered even directly from 
Washington’s diplomatic attacks. 
Spain and Ireland and Sweden were 
not strong, but America, together 
with Russia, has so wrecked Europe 
that the United States may have to 
withdraw its “frontiers” to the 
outer rim of the European conti- 
nent. Notwithstanding this, Amer- 
ica is in danger of losing its hold 
on this rim. Out on a limb, she has 
been sawing the branch off toward 
the trunk. 


For all the dubious fruits of 
victory, the United States has 
suffered crushing losses. The death 
of more than a third of a million 
young American soldiers, together 
with the million other casualties, 
is grievous enough. Grief is often 
spiritually uplifting, to be sure, but 
whatever spiritual elevation we may 
feel is completely subverted by the 
spiritual degradation that war 
always entails. There is more 
behind hatred for the enemy than 
the impulse to kill him, which, too, 
is a sufficient evil in itself, specially 
in view of the fact that this was 
the first war in which Ameri- 
can soldiers deliberately murdered 
women and children, as in Japan. 
There is more even behind the 
crushing debt—and ensuing taxes 
—to which the American people 
submitted for the purpose. The evil 
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behind all this is more sinister 
because it is likely to be more last- 
ing. It is the disorganization and 
debilitation of the middle, con- 
servative classes, on whom the 
burden of war fell, and still lies. It 
is the disruption of home and 
family, to say nothing of the sparse- 
ness of homes, and the economic 
insecurity of the wife and mother. 
It is the desperation that tempts the 
man of the house into shady by- 
passes of the tax form. It is the 
“under - the - counter” perplexities 
and irritabilities of regimentation, 
often unwisely conceived and im- 
posed, still necessary for the con- 
duct of America through the con-— 
fusions in which she finds herself. 

In this condition the United 
States now faces a new pattern of 
circumstances _ startlingly similar 
to those that put her into this con- 
dition. She is again called upon to 
stop an aggressor nation and to 
neutralize a foreign political ideol- 
ogy. She is told, as before, that the 
policy of her government will not 
lead to war. It is like the former 
policy of “everything-short-of-war,” 
which inevitably shatters the peace. 

Since the purpose of America’s 
“aid” to Greece and Turkey is to 
halt Russian expansion, she cannot 
stop at these two Mediterranean 
countries. Even after all the agree- 
ments of Teheran and Yalta and 
Potsdam, where America lost more 
than her armies had gained, the 
United States must now demand 
that all of Europe and Asia be free 
in accordance with the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter. America 
cannot hold her crusade back at 
the farther frontiers of Greece and 
Turkey. She must carry it into 
eastern Germany and Poland and 
Finland and the Baltic States and 
Yugoslavia and Korea and China 
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and Mongolia. She must not only 
drive the Russian armies back; she 
must also drive Communism back, 
for all Communist states focus on 
Moscow. In other words, the attack 
on Russia must be complete. Im- 
possible—therefore pregnant with 
failure—will be a policy which 
allows Russian tyranny over one 
people like the Poles or Finns and 
disallows it over another people like 
the Greeks and Turks. Such a 
policy will give Russia time to con- 
solidate and organize what she has 
already taken. It will give Russia 
time to prepare her armies, while, 
with some sense of security against 
the flood-gate that America will 
think she has closed, the United 
States demilitarizes herself. More 
dangerous still, it will give Russia 
time to manufacture the atomic 
bomb. Most dangerous of all, it will 
give Russia time to spread Com- 
munism further in America and 
thus weaken this country against 
the coming crisis. 

It is reported by our F.B.I. that 
Russian agents are astoundingly 
active in America. In comparison 
with the old German Bunds, which 
we destroyed with vigor, these 
agents are like giants to pygmies. 
At the present time they find much 
American soil fertile for their pur- 
pose. From the last war, America 
is less sturdy than she thinks. Dis- 
orders abound in strikes, race 
prejudices, taxation, widespread 
though superficial lawlessness, and 
the general incipient decomposition 
of all her standards, economic, 
social, and moral. How far and fast 
this decomposition may continue, 
if at all, is problematical, but it is 
known that Russia carries on a sort 
of termite war until the substance 
is eaten away, and then she crushes 
the shell. Communism thrives on 
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disorder. The war has started. On 
America’s part it must again be 
total war. If this country hesitates 
at Greece and Turkey, this half- 
hearted attack exposes the home 
front to the enemy. To stop Russia 
at these two countries is like stop- 
ping a leak in a water pipe with 
two hands. We thereby scatter a 
spray of Communism in all direc- 
tions. 

But can America withstand this 
war? One answer lies in the atomic 
bomb alone. If we win, then what? 
Briefly, it will be one more vast area 
of the earth with people that 
America must re-organize, feed, and 
house, including her own great 
army of occupation. In the face of 
the cost and the additional de- 
pletion of our natural resources and 
the heightened domestic disorder 
that war spawns, what assurance 
is there that Russia may not con- 
tinue her attacks with an under- 
ground campaign then easier to 
wage because of America’s spraw- 
ling and scattered efforts? What 
assurance is there that another 
country—China, for example—may 
not rise in Russia’s place to threaten 
us? Or, for all that, is it impossible 
to conceive of a Russian victory? 

The second course that America 
can pursue at the present time is a 
return to the policy of the Found- 
ing Fathers, the policy of non-in- 
tervention in foreign affairs, Be- 
cause of the oratory of Franklin 
Roosevelt and others, and the his- 
tory of the past half century, the 
suggestion is of course startling! 
The past fifty years has been a 
Roosevelt era. It has been an era 
of American belligerency. It was 
Theodore Roosvelt who directed this 
country on the road of what Henry 
Wallace now calls “ruthless im- 
perialism.” It was chiefly Roosevelt 
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I. who inspired the war with Spain. 
America took the Philippines. This 
occupation naturally brought this 
country against Germany, which 
had been negotiating with Spain for 
the purchase of the Philippines. 
This step helped to lead to the next 
step, war with Germany, ending 
with the Treaty of Versailles, which 
was generally recognized as a mis- 
take and an injustice. Complete 
disorder in Europe followed. To 
combat it, two political ideologies 
arose, in many respects similar, 
Fascism and Communism. Fascism 
was more local, Communism more 
international. Fascism was more 
overt, Communism less so. Both 
moved to the attack. Although 
Fascism was less dangerous, it 
was visible and apparently closer. 
Against it England and France de- 
clared war. Then Fascism and 
Communism united for common 


support, including Japan, to which 
Stalin said, “I too am an Asiatic.” 
Roosevelt II. made speech after 
speech against them. He took the 
steps that later carried America 


into the war. Fascism and Com- 
munism split. It was a split not due 
to any effort of the western Allies, 
but it was a God-given opportunity 
to fight both ’isms separately. In- 
stead, the Allies joined the greater 
enemy to fight the lesser. This was 
the climax in a series of tragic 
American blunders, one leading to 
another, beginning at Manila with 
Roosevelt I., and reaching a climax 
at Yalta with Roosevelt II. 
England is already withdrawing 
into a sort of isolation. It is being 
said that, up to the present time, 
she was America’s defense abroad. 
Her holding of rich and strategic 
places enabled America to grow fat 
on peace. The fallacy in such an 
assertion is obvious. England held 
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her outposts for herself. She ex- 
ploited them as long as it was profit- 
able to do so. It is no longer profit- 
able. What will it profit America 
to take them over? What material 
interest has America in Greece or 
Turkey, for example, except per- 
haps the protection of the oil fields 
that Harold Ickes leased in Saudi 
Arabia? 

If America withdraws from the 
general chaos abroad, it will be rec- 
ognized of course that she may be 
denying certain commitments there. 
But what are those commitments? 
Slowly Roosevelt’s secret agree- 
ments with foreign countries are 
oozing forth. Is all of America to 
be bound by them? “Four mar- 
tinis’” may be condoned at the 
proper time and place, but are mil- 
lions of Americans to pay for the 
toasts of Yalta? 

If America withdraws, it will also 
be recognized that Russia is likely 
to take over. What is it that she 
takes? There are places once 
strategic but, in this air age, no 
longer so—at least, not to the same 
degree. What Russia will take is a 
vast waste of confusion and deso- 
lation. Even with her propensity 
to starve or enslave or murder mil- 
lions of people, it is likely that ‘n 
desperation, she will soon turn to 
an orderly part of the world for 
help. 

If America withdraws, she will 
be better able to concentrate her 
strength on her own resources and 
nurse them against all emergen- 
cies. From the fortress of her nat- 
urally strong geographical position, 
she should be able to guide the des- 
tinies of the world, not by the at- 
tacks of intervention, not by secret 
covenants, but by the example of 
peace and justice—not by the physi- 
cal, but rather by the spiritual. 
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Which of the two courses will 
America choose? In spite of the 
ominous step that she has already 
taken in her “aid” to Greece and 
Turkey, it may not yet be too late 
to turn about. If Columbia goes 
back to where she came from in 
1898, she may be bowed and bloody 
as the result of the last fifty years, 
but she will be home. On the other 
hand, if she now drives forward to- 
ward world conquest, as the Tru- 
man Doctrine portends, she will 
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either win or lose, for there can be 
no stalemate. If she wins, will she 
be able to reconcile the frightful 
cost with the gain? Will she be able 
to reconcile any decent code of 
ideals with the methods that she 
will be obliged to use for victory 
and to maintain the ensuing peace? 
Is she to continue to teach the 
“American way of life” to con- 
quered peoples at the muzzle of a 
gun? 
If she loses,—! 


HOME OF THE SPIRIT 


By DorotHy HoBson 


OD is the homeland of the human mind. 
Wander then, all you proud and lonely people, 

From call of chapel-bell, from sight of steeple; 
Wander, determined to be gods, to find 
Dark kingdoms of your own; and shiver, blind 
Geographers of chaos, as you light 
Your sputtering fires in the bitter night 
And lean your shelters to the alien wind; 


Roam haunted billows, storm the jagged shore 
Of madness, chart irrational despair; 

His daring love will follow even there, 

And from desire at your spirit’s core 

Will leap nostalgia, as from seeds of flame, 
Making your cold lips flower with His name. 





THE CULT OF VERBAL NOISES 


By M. WHITCOMB HESs 


N the present philosophical pre- 

occupation with verbal symbols 
some strange theories have been 
developed. One is that of Wittgen- 
stein’s “word family” where the re- 
curring verbal symbol is held to 
represent recurring species, e. g., 
the word “dog” in every new use is 
the representation of a new dog! 
Again in Bertrand Russell’s state- 
ment that the play Hamlet consists 
of false propositions because there 
was no such man as Hamlet (“The 
fundamental falsehood in the play 
is the proposition: The noise 
‘Hamlet’ is a name”*) we find the 
same kind of confusion between 
two disparate semantic relation- 
ships: on the one hand, that of an 
idea to its verbal symbol and on the 
other hand, that of the word to the 
object. 

“A constant cautious shuttling 
back and forth between words and 
things,” as advocated by Professor 
Harold Larrabee, in Reliable Knowl- 
edge, is not, certainly, the solution 
to the semantic problem. Indeed 
Professor Larrabee is as far afield 
as any writer on the subject in 
modern times. His warning-tag on 
language as a set of “more-or-less 
handy labels for what may or may 
not exist” points to a Stuart Chase 
type of fear of the “tyranny of 
words” when it is the ideas that are 
meant. For while it is quite right 
to fear a parrot-like use of words 
(which, as Plato long ago pointed 
out, is a very subtle kind of thing), 
the criticism of many modern critics 


1In the Russell lectures, “An Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth.” 


is based on a false philosophy of 
language which holds that lan- 
guage’s primary function is a sym- 
bological one. That words do not 
symbolize experience in the way 
intended by certain present day 
writers (in their presuppositions 
that verbal symbols evoke thought 
as proxy for objects) appears in 
Larrabee’s example of the relation 
of words to ideas: “To symbolize 
the color of a horse or a house or a 
flower as ‘white’ is to leave out the 
other characteristics of these ob- 
jects; but to refer to ‘whiteness’ 
is to take a still further step of 
abstraction that leaves out the 
many different objects exemplifying 
‘whiteness.”” But “white” is no 
symbol of the objects cited; instead 
it is one distinguishable mark in 
the complex knowledge situations, 
“horse,” etc. The experiences have 
not been symbolized by the names 
but rather transformed into con- 
ceptions. Verbal symbols _ are 
vehicles for the conception of ob- 
jects, not proxies for them. 

But if words are not proxies for 
objects neither are they merely con- 
ditioned responses to them as the 
behaviorists declare. An error even 
more facile and dangerous than 
holding the word’s primary office 
symbological is to hold it a speci- 
men of a “behavioral event” as 
Dewey and his co-worker, A. F. 
Bentley, state in their article “Pos- 
tulations” in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy (November 22, 1945). The 
truth is that Dewey has accepted 
the Darwinian evolution hypothesis 
as a valid natural law (an interest- 
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ing matter in itself since his pos- 
tulational philosophy sets out to 
undercut belief in firm laws) and 
has extended it to knowledge and 
language theory. He says in effect 
in his latest writing: There is an 
organic - environmental transaction 
shown in all natural existences; 
knowledge (undifferentiated from 
the verbal signs used to express it), 
a natural event is ipso facto an 
organic-environmental transaction. 
The question-begging of the argu- 
ment—itself as old as Democritus 
—is matched by the sophistry 
which bases the reasoning on a 
general law (or what is taken for 
one) all the while denying the ex- 
istence of such laws. The postula- 
tions of science bear witness to faith 
in discoverable truth. A postula- 
tion, that is, is to be proved true or 
false according to the evidence. If 
true, it is accepted as a new dis- 
covery in science; if false, it is re- 
jected. But it is only the basis of 
a proved postulation that other 
postulations can be made—a fact 
that destroys the behavioristic 
thesis of the “Postulations.” 

Still another of the modern stu- 
dents of words, I. A. Richards, hold- 
ing that words are nothing in them- 
selves and incapable of carrying 
“single right meanings,” yet apo- 
theosizes the poet whose language 
carries nothing if not single right 
meanings. The same kind of deify- 
ing of the poet as creator and savior 
of social values went hand in hand 
with the relativistic philosophy of 
the ancient sophists; it is remem- 
bered that Socrates and his succes- 
sors found the poet enthroned in 
Greek culture and that they made 
it their business to dethrone him. 
The reason is that in poetry the 
word and the idea—yes, and the 
thing referred to—are indissoluble. 
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And here where there are none of 
the freely swinging meanings, nor 
any of the multiple definitions of 
the relativist, the weary semanticist 
finds rest at last. 

For the cult of verbal noises finds 
itself in the position of placing naive 
confidence in aesthetic intuitions of 
poetry where the basic falsity of a 
naturalist philosophy of language is 
apparent. The true logic is avenged 
in attempts to produce poetry where 
meanings are relevances and where 
words are mere signs. But if the 
poetic word is more than a rele- 
vance to another meaning it is be- 
cause all language is such;? and in 
turning to the poet to provide the 
wisdom for men to live by, the mod- 
ern philosopher makes the mistake 
of recrowning him nearly twenty- 
four centuries after Plato gave him 
a fool’s cap and exiled him from the 
ideal Republic. 

An adequate philosophy of lan- 
guage rests on an adequate philoso- 
phy; and (to paraphrase Joubert), 
one should be fearful of being wrong 
in philosophy when one thinks dif- 
ferently from the philosophers. In 
the history of philosophy a sound 
knowledge-theory appeared before 
science could make any headway; 
and it appeared as a systematic 
treatise on the use of words: the 
Aristotelian Logic. In the face of a 
denial that knowledge is genuinely 
possible, as those who held to Hera- 
clitus’ doctrine seriously believed, 
Aristotle substantiated the Fact of 
facts, logic. The point is that he 
substantiated it by an acute obser- 
vation of the way verbal symbols 
act—through the assurance of what 
assures their stability. For the uni- 
versals that logic uses are names of 
what are laws of things no less than 


2 See my article, “The Language of Poetry,” 
Philosophical Review, September, 1944. 
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of thoughts. Whoever flouts the 
Aristotelian logic as merely deduc- 
tive consistency in the use of lan- 
guage does so at more than episte- 
mological peril; he flouts at the 
same time the scientist’s trust that 
what he produces under one set of 
circumstances is reproducible un- 
der the same setup anytime, any- 
where. 

Let us look for a moment at Aris- 
totle’s philosophy of language. Cer- 
tainly he took the complex of rela- 
tions between words-as-ideas and 
words -as-symbols in his logical 
stride in making the study of logic 
a preparatory course to his meta- 
physics. Partly by the discoveries 
of Socrates and Plato and partly by 
his own ingenuity he discovered 
that truth’s expression in language 
involves a transcendence of mean- 
ing in the thing, the idea and the 
word for it. His knowledge of the 
nature of truth’s expression in lan- 
guage informs all his findings—but 
it was, and properly, the content of 
language and not the method that 
concerned him. Every realm of life 
was to Aristotle marvelous; he 
found everywhere he looked in na- 
ture both its absence of caprice and 
conduciveness to an end. But no- 
where is the teleological more in evi- 
dence than in the relation of the 
symbological and behavior aspects 
of words which Aristotle takes for 
granted as a relation of verbal im- 
plementation, in a wholly different 
category from the relation of iden- 
tity of essence of idea and object. 
Words and ideas are separable in 
language as symbolism but they are 
separable merely methodologically; 
they are indissoluble in language in 
use (where the word sometimes 
seems to “know” more than the 
user because it represents an idea 
attached by mankind universally to 
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an object). Because of Aristotle’s 
insight into what the word carries 
(and his teaching on the stability of 
logical law entrenched him for two 
thousand years as the master of 
those who know) his faith in truth’s 
discoverability became part of our 
cultural heritage, making scientific 
certainty possible against the false 
contentions of the relativist soph- 
ists, both then and now. 

Both the nominalists and the real- 
ists of the Middle Ages hark back to 
Aristotle; but only the latter under- 
stood his teaching on the universal. 
All the medieval controversies over 
universals hinged on the word-idea- 
thing relationship; and the nomi- 
nalists confused verbal implementa- 
tion with verbal content just as the 
modern semanticist does. The mod- 
ern semanticist! One said to me 
recently: “I did not read the phi- 
losophers in my youth for I lacked 
interest; I do not do so now because 
I feel that any theorizing in the past 
which was in any way based on 
physical or biological assumptions 
which do not square with the more 
extensive observations of later scien- 
tific investigators would logically 
lead to conclusions which would 
also not square with them.” The 
facts here are that he was using a 
most illogical excuse for not read- 
ing the philosophers: In the first 
place, he did not see that philoso- 
phy is not, nor can it be, based on 
science—rather science is based on 
philosophy; he did not even real- 
ize that his belief that achievement 
in philosophy waits on physical 
science - developments can be no 
conclusion from the latter. And 
his blithe use of the word “logical- 
ly” betrayed not only philosophical 
ignorance but ingratitude, which 
Chesterton once called one of the 
chief intellectual sins of man. 
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“With the jawbone of an ass, with 
the skeleton of pagan Greece,” ex- 
claimed Cardinal Newman, “St. 
Thomas, the Samson of the schools, 
put to flight his thousand Philis- 
tines.” But none knew better than 
Newman that the philosopher must 
drive out Philistinism endlessly. 
The agnostics and unbelievers, the 
Tyndalls and Pattisons of New- 
man’s own day have given way to 
the Russells and Deweys of our 


times; and just as the opponents of 
St. Thomas are forgotten names the 
former century’s Philistines are now 
known only by the fact that they 
were defeated by superior wit and 
wisdom. Yet still the same old 
thoughts are being repeated as new 
and advanced opinions even though 
they are the very ones (e.g., those 
of Heraclitus and Democritus) re- 


futed by the solid logic of ancient 
Greece. 


THE DUST SWOOPED DOWN 


By IRMA WASSALL 


VERY time I see dust veil the sun 
I remember once in a warless year long past 

We were watching over the fence at the 101 
A girl trick-rider and Brahmin steers for the rodeo, 
When without warning the dust swooped down like a hawk. 
(God was tired of looking at the Midwest 
So He threw dust to veil it from His eyes?) 
We ran for the car past the old stagecoach, 
Through air smelling like the taste of sulphur, 
And in strange coldness headed north toward Kansas. 
We saw, through sunlight ghastly blue as moonlight, 
A tree spread fanwise, a triangular harp, 
Skeleton of a pine with the branches curving, 
Needle-denuded, coneless, white as bones. 
A bell-hop sign nodded in the strong wind; strawstacks 
Were dim tents and the corn shocks phantom tepees. 
Massed trees seemed ominous dustclouds on the horizon, 
And dark crows winged like bats through a pale night. 
We saw the glimmer of a white horse near a pool, 
Weird houses, cattle faintly silhouetted, 
Gnarled trees above plowed fields and flat green wheat. 
Dead stalks of sunflowers waved beside the road, 
And cherries lifted ghostly bouquets in the gloom 
That deepened into perilous dust-filled dark. 
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THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually one or two short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





PEOPLE’S PADRE 


NE thing always seems to lead 
to another in the life and works 
of Father Emmett McLoughlin of 
Phoenix, Ariz. A case in point is 


that row he had with the good sis- 
ters operating one of the city’s two 


hospitals. 

He wanted them to admit a col- 
ored woman to their nurses’ train- 
ing school. Good heavens, they said, 
there wasn’t a sisters’ hospital in 
the country that allowed Negro 
trainees. Good heavens, said Father 
Emmett, there ought to be. By 
golly, he’d build a hospital that 
would. And he did. 

It’s called St. Monica’s Hospital 
and Health Center. It is located a 
mile below the tracks and is three 
years old. It is the largest private 
hospital in Arizona and certainly the 
State’s most polyglot institution. 

The superintendent and chairman 
of the board is a Catholic priest. 
That, of course, is Father Emmett. 
His secretary is a Japanese girl. The 
chief of staff is an Episcopalian. 
The chief pathologist is a Jew. The 
vice-president of the board is, by 
his own description, a “foot-washin’ 


Baptist” and happens also to be the 
mayor of Phoenix. The treasurer 
is a Jew. 

A recent perusal of the hospital’s 
roster showed that three of the staff 
nurses were Negroes and three were 
Japanese. Two of the staff doctors 
were Negroes. One was a Spanish- 
American. The gardeners were 
mostly native-born Japanese of the 
Buddhist faith. A Negro was execu- 
tive housekeeper in charge of all 
the janitors and maids, most of 
whom were Negroes and Spanish- 
Americans. 

A colored woman was working 
in the accounting office alongside a 
white woman from Texas. The 
white woman didn’t seem to mind 
and neither did the colored woman. 

In the nurses’ school during a 
typical term eight students were 
Negroes, two were full-blooded In- 
dians, one was a Japanese-American 
and a half-dozen or so were Spanish- 
Americans. 

Among the thousands of patients 
going in and out of the hospital 
there is the same helter - skelter 
blending of colors and creeds. St. 
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Monica’s takes them all — white, 
black, brown, Jew, Gentile and 
atheist. 

There were those in Phoenix— 
and more than a few, too—who said 
it could not be done, that Father 
Emmett could not mix all these 
people of diverse nationalities and 
faiths in together like pancake bat- 
ter in a bowl and expect them to 
work, live and be sick together har- 
moniously. 

The fact is that St. Monica’s ex- 
periment in practical democracy 
southwest of the Mason-Dixon line 
is working out quite well. There 
is little or no friction at the hospi- 
tal. A nurses’ organization elected 
a Negro woman as president and 
thought nothing of it. A class of 
student nurses chose a Negro mem- 
ber of the regular nursing staff as 
class sponsor. So what? 

Just as his intramural squabble 
with the sisters led to the building 
of St. Monica’s, obscure incidents 
have figured importantly in his 
other efforts to uplift the underdog. 

There was, first of all, that affair 
back in 1934. Father Emmett, new- 
ly-ordained in the Franciscan order 
of Catholic priests and full of pretty 
illusions about man’s goodness to 
man, was being shown around 
Phoenix by a fellow friar. The 
young newcomer had arrived from 
St. Anthony’s Seminary at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., only two days be- 
fore to exercise his ministry. 

“And this,” droned Father Em- 
mett’s guide as they reached a point 
in their cruise about the city, “is a 
Negro park.” 

Father Emmett was puzzled. In 
California Negroes used the same 
parks as the whites. The other 
priest explained. Negroes have sepa- 
rate parks in Arizona, and separate 
schools. They have to sit in their 
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own sections of theater balconies 
and are not admitted into the de- 
cent hotels. That’s the way things 
are. It’s called Jim Crowism. 

In the young friar’s mind, so neat- 
ly packed with theology and phi- 
losophy, there stirred his first inter- 
est in what is loosely known as the 
Negro problem. 

Then, not long afterward, he an- 
swered a call to administer the final 
rites of the Church to a Negro youth 
dying of tuberculosis in a shanty 
somewhere south of the tracks. 
Father Emmett was appalled by the 
squalor of the slums and decided 
to build a mission. 

The mission completed, he looked 
about him and concluded that you 
can’t work to save a man’s soul if 
his body needs succor. So he in- 
stalled clinics at the mission — a 
baby clinic, a maternity service, a 
venereal disease clinic. 

Some time later he happened to 
be in Los Angeles and called on a 
Negro architect whose article about 
the race problem he had seen in a 
magazine. 

“You want to do something for 
the Negroes?” asked the architect. 
“Get housing for them.” 

Back to Phoenix came the zeal- 
ous young Padre. He gathered a 
little coterie of fellow reformers 
about him. Out of their efforts grew 
an imposing program of slum clear- 
ance and three large housing de- 
velopments costing $1,900,000—one 
for Negroes, one for Spanish-Ameri- 
cans and one for whites. 

These, then —the hospital, the 
mission, the clinics and the housing 
developments—are the living monu- 
ments to a priest’s compassion for 
the little fellow and to his convic- 
tion that man is not born with in- 
tolerance but acquires it. 

By building such monuments Fa- 
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ther Emmett has become one of the 
best-loved clerics in the Southwest. 
He also has become almost a leg- 
endary figure to many who have 
benefited from his works but have 
never seen him. Some think he is 
a Negro. Others have the standard 
concept of a priest—nice old man, 
parchment skin, soft hands, white 
hair, gentle manner, reverse collar. 

But Father Emmett does not fit 
the pattern. For one thing, he’s 
still young—only thirty-nine. He 
is athletically built, has sandy hair 
that straggles down over his fore- 
head and a voice you could gravel 
a road with. He travels in a con- 
stant billow of cigarette smoke and, 
except for very stiff occasions, 
eschews the traditional black suit 
and turnabout collar in favor of an 
open-necked shirt and a tan sports 
coat. 

Once, in proper priestly attire, he 
tackled a local business man for a 
contribution to some activity or 
other. The business man proved 
hostile. It turned out he was 
opposed to formal religion. He 
thought it concerned itself too much 
with people’s souls and not enough 
with their bodies. 

“IT don’t talk to anyone wearing 
that Roman collar,” he snorted. 

“I can take it off then,” offered 
Father Emmett—and did, right 
there in the man’s office. The ex- 
ecutive came through with a tidy 
contribution and is now a member 
of the hospital’s board of directors. 

The Padre is a promoter par ex- 
cellence. He operates on the simple 
premise that when he beards a big 
shot for a contribution, the big shot 
can do no more than throw him out. 
Back in the early days, when he was 
equipping his mission, Father Em- 
mett even applied his highly effec- 
tive technique on his own mother. 
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He talked her out of her piano for 
his church and then persuaded the 
Southern Pacific railroad to ship it 
to Phoenix free. 

On one occasion a local rumhead 
checked in at a Phoenix hotel, 
stayed the maximum allowable 
period of five days and was still 
soaked in booze when the hotel offi- 
cials tried to persuade him to check 
out. So they called St. Monica’s. 
Sure, said Father Emmett, send him 
down. 

After he finally sobered up and 
was discharged, the elbow-bender 
gave St. Monica’s $1,500 for its new 
doctors’ home, handed Father Em- 
mett a wrist watch at Christmas © 
time and showered the nurses with 
gifts. 

In the light of all he has done, 
it is not surprising that a large 
segment of the city’s population 
should regard Father Emmett as a 
pretty special person. The Negroes 
consider him a “godsend” and 
Phoenix’s mayor, Ray Busey, calls 
him “the best public relations man 
the Catholics ever had.” 

And how does the friar himself 
regard his work? 

“It’s just putting Christianity in- 
to action,” he explains. “We preach 
a lot about it but we rarely do any- 
thing about it. An army can’t fight 
on an empty belly. I don’t think 
religion can do any good when it 
stays too high in the clouds.” 

The son of Irish immigrants, Fa- 
ther Emmett was born John Patrick 
McLoughlin at Sacramento, Calif. 
in 1907. Pursuant to Franciscan 
custom, he took the name of Em- 
mett when he entered the novitiate 
or probationary period of his train- 
ing for the priesthood. 

Early in his school years the young 


Padre-to-be acquired his penchant 


for innovations. For one thing he 
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assembled what he considered the 
major events of history neatly on a 
single chart for handy reference— 
probably the first, and only thing of 
its kind in modern education. He 
brought. the chart with him to 
Phoenix, then lost it in what has 
come to be known at St. Mary’s 
church as the “Father Emmett 
Fire.” The Padre left a lighted 
cigarette on the edge of a highboy 
in his quarters at the church. The 
cigarette fell into an open drawer 
of clothes. The room was soon 
ablaze and the friars and the fire 
department had a dickens of a time 
preventing the church from burn- 
ing down. 

Newly arrived in Phoenix, Father 
Emmett soon plunged into his first 
project—the mission south of the 
tracks. He couldn’t build one, so he 
rustled some money through what 
he describes as “various forms of 
extraction” and bought a chain gro- 
cery store. It had been robbed so 
often that its parent company de- 
cided to give up and move out—the 
neighborhood was too rough. Be- 
fore he could use the place, Father 
Emmett had to patch up holes in the 
roof where burglars had chopped 
their way into the building. 

In quick order he developed a 
playground to keep Negro children 
off the streets and set up a home 
delivery service to combat the high 
infant mortality rate south of the 
tracks. Needing more room, he ac- 
quired a barber shop next door. It 
had been a notorious bootlegging 
and gambling joint during prohi- 
bition days and he had to fill in a 
cave beneath the floor where the 
local gentry foregathered to make 
seven come eleven without being 
interrupted by the law. 

Next came a venereal clinic and 
a baby clinic, then a day nursery 
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and a sewing department. After 
that the Padre organized dancing 
classes and started movies, since 
the Negroes had no theater of their 
own and were segregated in the 
white folks’ theaters. 

To get funds for the mission, he 
staged an annual barbecue. He 
sold tickets for four bits each and 
in election year the Lord provided 
a very gratifying patronage from 
local politicians. 

Then Father Emmett decided that 
the home delivery service should 
be supplemented with a maternity 
clinic. So he chiseled a lumber 
company out of the materials for a 
prefabricated building, corralled 
some willing carpenters, kept them 
going on beer and ham sandwiches 
and had the building ready for 
occupancy in thirty-six hours. 

By now his interest in housing 
was being aroused. Conditions in 
the Phoenix slums were deplorable. 
Father Emmett launched a cam- 
paign to make Phoenix slum 
clearance-conscious. The battle 
wasn’t easily won. Certain property 
owners, enjoying the rentals ac- 
cruing from their broken-down 
shacks and out-houses, weren’t at 
all happy at the prospect of having 
the slums cleared. 

But the preliminaries finally were 
completed and Father Emmett 
went to Washington for the cash. 

The first project opened early in 
1941. All told, the three develop- 
ments—solidly built with masonry 
walls and tile roofs—house some 
2,500 to 3,000 persons. 

Then the Padre got the hospital 
bug. Again the fight was on. Some 
doctors insisted Phoenix didn’t 
need another hospital. Others 
thought the priest’s racial policies 
were fantastic. 


Through donations, barbecues 
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and fast talking, the aggressive 
friar and his co-workers scraped 
together $9,000 to buy the acreage 
for the hospital. Then, once more, 
he called on Uncle Sam for a grant. 
He made repeated trips to Wash- 
ington and pulled every political 
string in town, taking his collar off 
or keeping it on as strategy dictated. 

“I knew you'd say no,” the Padre 
would tell a recalcitrant govern- 
ment official cheerfully. “I just 
wanted to see how vigorously you’d 
say it.” 

Finally, bit by bit, the hospital 
was completed and ready for busi- 
ness, and that wasn’t long in com- 
ing. In 1946 alone St. Monica’s 
cared for 5,497 in-patients and 
16,000 out-patients and furnished 
$81,099 worth of free hospitaliza- 
tion. Nearly 1,500 cases a month 
clear through its emergency ward. 

“With the big influx of people 
down here,” said former Police 
Chief James T. Duane, “I shudder 
to think what would have happened 
to this city if it hadn’t been for St. 
Monica’s.” 

Because of its novelty, Phoenix 
has watched St. Monica’s inter- 
racial experiment more closely than 
any other phase of the project. And 
even some of the die-hards are 
coming to grudging acknowledg- 
ment that whites and Negroes can 
make common cause harmoniously 
under the same roof. 

A decade or so ago, when he dis- 
covered there was such a thing 
as discrimination, Father Emmett 
wanted to abolish it forthwith. Tear 
the barriers down—they shouldn’t 
have been put up in the first place. 
But the years have mellowed him 
and given him wisdom. He realizes 
that the process must be one of 
gradual leveling and education. 
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“The main thing Negroes want is 
an opportunity to work,” he says. 
“And what we’ve done in that field 
can be done any place—in offices, 
stores, factories, certainly in hos- 
pitals.” 

Busy with the hospital and his 
many other activities in social wel- 
fare, Father Emmett has vowed 
many times that he was through 
promoting improvements south of 
the tracks. One day last year he 
made such an avyowal, sitting in his 
office at St. Monica’s behind a desk 
strewn with papers. 

He was too busy to think of any 
new projects, he said firmly. Hadn’t 
the time. Too much on his mind. . 

Oh, of course, he’d rather like to 
organize a big paving program. All 
the streets south of the tracks ought 
to be paved. Physical improve- 
ments in neglected areas often lead 
to cultural and moral improve- 
ments, he reasoned. Father Em- 
mett gazed thoughtfully out the 
window. Let’s see, now, he could 
get the sand and gravel companies 
interested and maybe let them do a 
little promoting, too... . 

And so it came to pass that the 
people of Phoenix read in their 
newspapers not long ago that a 
street paving program below the 
tracks was already well in progress. 
City officials helped Father Emmett 
lay out the program, and contractors 
arranged to do the paving for thirty 
per cent below normal cost. The 
mayor had given the project a boost 
by cutting the interest on the pav- 
ing bonds from six to four per cent. 
The Padre’s magic was working 
again. 

Phoenix often finds itself won- 
dering these days what Father Em- 
mett is going to tackle next. 

JosEPH S. STOCKER. 
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THE DRAMA 


By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE 


T Catholic University on Friday, 

June 20th, there will be a muster- 
ing from all over the U. S. A. of clergy 
and laity who are interested in the 
Catholic Theater. Clerics and nuns, 
playwrights, directors, designers, tech- 
nicians, artists, actors and actresses, 
teachers and students, they will come 
together to exchange news and view- 
points; to find inspiration in enlarging 
ideals, and strengthening standards 
with the tonic and mounting en- 
couragement of mass enthusiasm. 

There are now over 250 different 
groups in the membership of the 
N.C.T.C. which is as much as our 
present staff can service—our staff 
consisting of our wonderfully efficient 
secretary, Helen Purcell! I feel, how- 
ever, that the time is not far off when 
every Catholic dramatic group or- 
ganized throughout the country will 
ipso facto join the Conference, thereby 
strengthening both its own position 
and the whole movement. 

The Convention this year is planned 
to cover as thoroughly as possible the 
many different fields in which the 
members are interested, opening with 
the “First Place to the Playwright” 
bright and early on Saturday morn- 
ing when the Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P., 
Emmet Lavery and Walter Kerr will 
lead the discussion on playwrights; 
their genesis, their education and 
what Experimental Theaters can do 
for them—all with a question mark. 
No discussion between those three 
men could possibly be dull and this 
should be a brilliant inauguration to 
the Convention. “Stage Lighting” 
with Jo Mielziner as speaker is 
followed by “Stage Photography,” 
both invaluable to Little Theaters. 
“Creative Dramatics” for Grade 
Schools is in the afternoon with time 


for “Radio” and “Motion Picture 
Records of Productions.” After these 
practical matters and dinner have 
been seen to, there will be an original 
play by the Catholic University 
players. 

A Solemn Mass on Sunday in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception will be celebrated by the 
Right Reverend John J. Reilly, 
National Director. The speakers at the 
Communion Breakfast will include 
His Grace, the Bishop of Manchester; 
Senator Brian McMahon, of Con- 
necticut; Miss Jane Hoey of the Social 
Security Board; and Pére Legault, 
director of the famous players from 
Montreal, “Les Compagnons de S. 
Laurent.” 

Sunday afternoon there will be a 
discussion of “Festivals” and Practical 
Suggestions for Little Theater Groups 
—High Schools, Parochial, College and 
Community. Monday will be given 
over to Regional Meetings. The 
N.C.T.C. is now divided into nine 
Regions: New England; Mid-Atlantic; 
East Central; Central; West Central; 
Canadian; Southern; Mountain and 
Western, which proves that expansion 
is anticipated. 

Any further information can be 
obtained by writing to Miss Purcell, 
316 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. The highlights of the Con- 
vention will be reported in the July 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


THE TELEPHONE. THE MEDIUM.— 
Is it opera or drama? Discarding 
such trappings of Grand Opera as the 
chorus and the aria, Gian-Carlo 
Menotti has also avoided use of the 
spoken dialogue as employed in Street 
Scene and is his own playwright as 
well as composer for The Telephone, 
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a musical “curtain-raiser” and The 
Medium, a psychic thriller in two acts. 
Both were presented in February by 
the Ballet Society at the Heckscher 
Theater and the stamp of genius is on 
them. In a delicate fashion, they are 
the quintessence of that music-drama 
conceived by Wagner; Menotti’s score 
being the membrane of the dramatic 
action. 

The Telephone is a short divertis- 
sement concerning the efforts of a 
young man to propose to a girl who 
loves to telephone her friends and 
whose friends are equally loquacious. 
The lover is baffled until he rushes out 
to the nearest telephone booth and 
thus gains his point without inter- 
ruptions. The music is gay and satiri- 
cal and adds substance to the joke 
but it seems to lack a lilting melody 
which would bind it together. 

There is nothing lacking in The 
Medium. Madame Flora is a charlatan 
whose séances attract some broken- 
hearted parents; an elderly couple 


who, years ago, lost their baby and a 
mother who has just lost her girl of 


sixteen. They go away duly com- 
forted but to Madame Flora’s horror, 
she continues to hear the haunting 
voice of the dead girl whose spirit 
was faked by Monica, Madame Flora’s 
own child. The second accomplice is 
Toby, a mute gypsy boy who loves 
Monica and, trying to make herself 
believe that it is Toby who is playing 
a trick on her, Madame Flora drives 
him out on the street and shoots him 
by mistake for a ghost when he tries to 
return. The set by Horace Armistead 
is as full of haunting horror as the 
music and I, for one, was fully as 
frightened as Madame Flora when the 
spirit world seemed closing in upon 
her. For those who don’t believe in 
ghosts, it was only Madame Flora’s 
alcoholic imagination but I agree with 
Madame Flora that uncanny was the 
word. The Medium’s great scene in 
which she grapples with her fear is 
one of the most powerful conjured on 
the current stage and due award must 
be made to Jean Rosenthal for her ex- 
traordinary lighting effects as well as 
to Menotti’s orchestra and Marie 
Powers’ great performance and beauti- 
ful voice. 
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Very lovely too is Evelyn Keller's 
singing of Monica; her tenderness for 
Toby and the dead girl’s haunting 
refrain, “Mother, Mother, are you still 
there?” Leo Coleman, who was trained 
by Katharine Dunham, gives more 
than speech to Toby in his fluid 
pantomime. 

We hope that New York will give 
Menotti the quick acclaim which he 
will undoubtedly win in Europe. 
Meanwhile we are duly grateful and re- 
spectful of the artistic initiative of the 
producers, two young actors, Chandler 
Cowles—now playing in Call Me 
Mister —and Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., 
with their associate Edith Lutyens, 
well known theatrical costumer. They 
have made theatrical history—if noth- 
ing more but they and The Medium 
deserve the best.—At the Ethel Barry- 
more. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE.—The thir- 
teenth century is a long time ago and 
so will this performance be by the 
time the review is printed but some- 
thing so unique and beautiful must be 
recorded. A lovely memory is not to 
be bartered lightly; mine of Aucassin 
and Nicolete has been hoarded now for 
all of twenty-five years but nothing was 
lost in seeing this third revival; it has 
only freshened the delight. Years ago, 
Nicolete was the sculptor, Tonetti’s, 
little daughter, now the mother of five 
sons. My own small son was also one 
of the French knights and always one 
of the vanquished. The good boys 
were cast as victors! 

This dramatized version of the old 
romance was made by Miss King and 
Miss Coit for their famous school of 
allied arts for children who range from 
twelve down to four. The “King- 
Coits” design and paint their own sets 
and costumes with the children help- 
ing them and the full spirit of co- 
operation makes it everyone’s show. 
The actors are so much a part of the 
story that there isn’t a trace of self- 
consciousness even’ though _ their 
gestures and poses are thirteenth cen- 
tury throughout. The littlest shepherd 
—who was four—had an infectious 
jollity that caught the whole audience, 
and the two pages, who acted as com- 
mentators and who couldn’t have been 
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more than five, spoke with becoming 
emotion of Nicolete’s sad plight. 

The set which can’t be much more 
than sixteen feet wide is built to repre- 
sent the page from an illuminated 
parchment. The actors play on three 
different levels; the lowest is outside 
the castle, with a dungeon window; 
above rises the castle tower with a 
meadow for the battle and highest of 
all is a hillside with some stylized 
flora where the shepherds dance and 
the lovers meet at the end. The space 
is very limited and the platforms are 
narrow but the children are so familar 
with their terrain that they never falter 
even when it came to little Nicolete, 
aged eight, lowering herself to the 
ground from the tower by a knotted 
sheet, as the audience held its united 
breath. 

Old French music accompanies the 
action with some songs sung with no 
accompaniment at all. Like children, 
the Middle Ages had sweetness and 
simplicity and ruthlessness and the 
sweetness and the ruthlessness are 
presented very simply by the chil- 
dren. Their playing makes adult ef- 
forts pretty elephantine. I wish very 
much that a picture record could 


be made of all King-Coit productions. 
I should like to share my rare memo- 
ries. 


A YounG Man’s Fancy.—Is centered 
in a cottage in a co-ed summer camp 
for younger children where a pscho- 
analytical textbook is purloined from 
the Doctor, and a little boy with the 
avid assistance of a little girl try with 
their psychological data to encourage 
the romance between two of the 
Counselors. The plot runs thin and 
so does the humor—which occasion- 
ally has dregs in it—but the children 
play with gusto and Lenore Lonergan 
graduates to an adult part very at- 
tractively.—At the Plymouth. 


Heaps or Tai_s.—This expands in 
foolishness in each succeeding act and 
closes on a note of execrably bad 
taste which sounds as if it had been 
dragged in at the last desperate 
moment. The house was sold out for 
a month in advance by the novel de- 
vice of offering all pre-production 
purchasers a share in the venture. 
The producers have christened them- 
selves “Your Theater.” It certainly is 
not mine!—At the Cort. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


Lire WitH FatuHer.—Is now a 
favorite in London also.—At the Bijou. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA.—So is Oklahoma.—At 
the St. James. 


March, 1944 


THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE.—We con- 
tinue to deplore its dangerous moral 
standard.—At the Morosco. 


December 


Harvey.—Frank Fay and his Rabbit 
are as popular as ever, at the Forty- 
eighth Street. 


January, 1946 


STATE OF THE UNION.—No comedy 


this season has equalled it.— At the 
Hudson. 


March 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy comedy 
of a racketeer who encompasses his 
own defeat when he educates his girl 
friend.—At the Lyceum. 


July 


ANNIE Get Your GuN.—Ethel Mer- 
man at her best in the musical with 
songs by Irving Berlin——At the Im- 
perial. 

December 


Happy BirtTHDAY.—Virtually a mon- 
ologue by Helen Hayes who also dances 
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and sings her way through a fantastic 
farce of a timid librarian who pays 
her first visit to a bar—this one in 
Newark. The result is very different 
from The Lost Week End!—At the 
Broadhurst. 


February, 1947 


FrnrAn’s RArnsow.—Delightful sa- 
tiric musical play which includes an 
Irish leprechaun who follows the 
stolen crock of gold to “Missitucky.” 
Fine cast, fine dancing, fine production 
and music. Its one flaw is the stupid 
joke about the leprechaun’s crock.— 
At the Forty-sixth Street. 


BuRLESQUE.—The whole point of the 
revival of the old Hopkins’ comedy is 
to bring Bert Lahr to the legitimate 
stage. To enjoy it, it is necessary to 
enjoy Lahr.—At the Belasco. 


March 


JoHN Loves Mary.—A gay farce by 
the author of Dear Ruth—as good if 
not better. Owes much to the expert 
staging of Joshua Logan.—At_ the 
Music Boz. 


SWEETHEARTS.—Bobby Clark’s ir- 
resistible humor radiates the banalities 
of the plot and score of Victor Her- 
bert’s old operetta.—At the Shubert. 


ALL My Sons.—We are glad that it 
won the Drama Critic’s Award. A 
powerful and well constructed play 
about a father who in disregarding 
the brotherhood of man inadvertently 
injures his own family. Finely cast 
and directed by Elia Kazan.—At the 
Coronet. 

April 


BrIGADOON.—Won the award for the 
best musical, with its imaginative story 
of the Scotch village which comes to 
life only one day in every hundred 
years. The sets by Oliver Smith, the 
costumes by David Ffoulkes, music 
by Frederick Loewe and dances by 
Agnes de Mille all contribute to an ex- 
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citing and unusual production for 
which Cheryl Crawford deserves con- 
gratulations. So do the cast. The 
atmosphere is pure romance except 
for a touch of eighteenth century 
bawdiness.—At the Ziegfeld. 


May 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND.—Perfect pro- 
duction of both volumes of Alice 
dramatized by Eva Le Gallienne and 
Florida Friebus in which Miss Le 
Gallienne plays the White Queen and 
Miss Margaret Webster Her Red 
Majesty. Bambi Lynn the gifted dancer 
from Carousel is Alice and the sets 
and costumes by R. R. Paddock and 
Noel Taylor never deviate from the 
Tenniel drawings. Richard Addin- 
sell’s score and Remo Bufano’s masks . 
crown a production which makes us 
all debtors to the American Repertory 
Company and which we trust will be 
their salvation—financially.—At the 
Majestic. 


THE WHOLE Wor.LD Over.—A tenu- 
ous but appealing character comedy 
from the Russian of Simonov. With 
no political connotations it recounts 
the efforts of an elderly architect to 
steer his daughter away from one 
young man to a more suitable hus- 
band. Returning veterans and the 
housing shortage are integrated in the 
story which is very dependent on 
Buloff’s amusing presentation of the 
father. This is a picture of very amia- 
ble Muscovites.—At the Biltmore. 


BarREFootT Boy WITH CHEEK.— 
Another adolescent musical produced 
by George Abbott, this time satirizing 
co-eds in a western college. Nancy 
Walker, is a “dead-pan” Communist 
who thaws to friendliness with a 
Junior Leaguer. Some of it is funny, 
some brash but it is danced and sung 
for all its worth by a gayly juvenile 
cast. The one adult is Professor 
Schultz of Sociology IIl.—who has 
some sardonic asides to the audience. 
—At the Martin Beck. 





Nova et Vetera 


WuatT PROFIT THIS COLONIAL VENTURE? 


MopERN Puerto Rico, with a stand- 
ard of living higher than most of the 
other Latin American countries, is far 
different from the impoverished and 
neglected island we acquired in 1898. 
Private schools today enroll as many 
pupils as attended all schools, public 
and private, in 1898. In addition, 
about three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand children attend public schools. 
Though this represents only one-half 
of the potential school population, 
still it is a sizable increase. Puerto 
Rico today has a university and re- 
search institutes which it previously 
lacked. It has over three thousand 
miles of paved first-class highways 
instead of the several hundred miles 
constructed under the Spanish regime. 
Hospital facilities and public-health 
services have been developed to a 
point where they compare favorably 
with those of many states of the 
Union, 

We could go on enumerating the 
benefits Puerto Rico has received from 
its connection with the United States 
and have at the end an imposing list. 
Futhermore, we can be proud of our 
record. No other power has treated 
a subject people as we have and 
achieved so much for their welfare. 
Had Puerto Rico not become a part of 
the United States, had it remained a 
colony of Spain or even attained in- 
dependence, the chances are that it 
would be poorer, more illiterate, and 
probably would have experienced the 
same sort of governments which have 
plagued the republics of Latin 
America. If today no one in Puerto 
Rico thinks in terms of dictatorship, 
the reason for it lies in the half a cen- 
tury of democratic tutelage it has re- 
ceived. 

However, as we have seen, many 
Puerto Ricans are not satisfied with 
the present connection with the 
' United States. Many want full inde- 


pendence; others statehood, or a com- 
monwealth status. Above all, they 
want the right to decide for them- 
selves whether or not to continue liv- 
ing under the American flag, what 
language they should speak, the kind 
of education their children should re- 
ceive, and the right to fashion their 
culture in accordance with their own 
ideas. Puerto Rico is as close as it 
can be to open rebellion. It is to the 
credit of the Puerto Rican people that 
they are trying to obtain consideration 
of their problem without having re- 
course to acts of violence. 

After half a century, then, we find 
ourselves without the need of the 
prestige expected from possessing a 
colonial empire and with overseas 
territory which is a political and eco- 
nomic liability rather than an asset. 
The two million Puerto Ricans have 
not been assimilated, and we have not 
solved their economic, social, and 
political problems. All Latin America 
resents our sovereignty over the island, 
and the Puerto Ricans themselves do 
not hesitate to carry on a most bitter 
campaign against Yankee imperialism. 
It is true that these spokesmen may 
be in the minority, and that the 
majority of the Puerto Rican peas- 
antry might be willing to remain 
under the American flag; but the 
articulate minority, strengthened by 
the large number of unemployed, is 
the group which is making itself 
heard. As long as the present situation 
is permitted to continue, our real 
achievements in Puerto Rico, which 
can well be held up before the world 
as an example of humane, progressive, 
and even altruistic treatment of a 
helpless, subject people, are negated. 

Today we are faced with the pos- 
sibility of acquiring additional over- 
seas territories. It may be well to ask 
ourselves therefore what has been 
lacking in the way we have governed 
Puerto Rico to bring it to almost open 
rebellion against us. Also it would be 
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well to ask what profit this colonial 
veniure has brought us. We have 
heard of fabulous profits made by 
sugar interests in Puerto Rico, but has 
that profit to a small group of in- 
vestors balanced the cost to the 
American taxpayer, to our prestige in 
international affairs, and above all to 
our democratic conscience? What are 
our responsibilities to ourselves, to 
the Puerto Rican people, and to hu- 
manity? Military considerations are 
certainly counter-balanced by the 
bitter anti-American feeling on the 
island which supplies excellent ma- 
terial to the anti-American publicists 
throughout Latin America and the rest 
of the world. Would it not be far 
cheaper to pay the Puerto Rican 
people a yearly rental for army and 
navy bases than to contribute to their 
upkeep as we have been doing in 
recent years, while at the same time 
supplying political ammunition to 
those who are not too friendly to the 
United States and the American way 
of life? 


—From Puerto Rican Paradox. By VINCENzOo 
Perrutto (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press). 


_ 
o 





RESPONSIBILITY RECOGNIZED 


More tangible than atomic fission 
and how to control it is the problem 
of conscription in peacetime. Al- 
though the nation is still technically at 
war with the Axis powers, the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that extension 
of conscription is a pawn in the game 
of power politics. No state as a state 
is willing or able to abandon that 
game. But the individual can act in 
this situation. Yet, when all the let- 
ters to Congressmen have been sent 
and the telegrams to the President de- 
livered what does the responsible man, 
convinced of the horror and futility of 
the prospect, do? Shall he remain 
silent before the Ominous background 
of diplomatic doubletalk? Can he do 
less than say openly, if with a sad 
heart, that military preparations are 
an evil which he will not condone? 
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It is said that one should not influence 
the actions of others unless one is per- 
sonally willing to assume the burden 
of punishment. If the resister cannot, 
in the nature of things, bear the en- 
tire penalty, surely he can share it. 
He can do with regard to military con- 
scription what men of conscience have 
always done: stand by their vision of 
the truth and speak out. 

If men summon the courage to halt 
the brutalization of men through war- 
fare, there will be time and energy for 
constructive tasks. Among these are 
the re-establishment of a sense of com- 
munity in men’s lives. Based upon 
family and small group cooperation, 
the community movement not only 
promises more genuine security than 
present large-scale social - welfare 
schemes, but also foreshadows a more 
wholesome integration of the individ- ° 
ual and society. Social psychologists 
point to the rootless, homeless charac- 
ter of modern man as one by-product 
of the world-war era. Man as builder 
has been transformed to man the de- 
stroyer. The “mass” nature of our 


age, the curse of bigness, has largely 
destroyed man’s will to choose, his 


responsibility for decision. Until he 
regains a sense of belonging to a 
group which requires his personal ad- 
vice and assistance, he becomes the 
mere agent of whichever voice shouts 
the loudest. To regain his own voice, 
to become a responsible human being, 
man needs community. 

To break the chains that bind us 
will be possible only through the com- 
bined efforts of many men who have 
taken responsibility upon themselves. 
The war pattern will not be broken 
by any nation or group of nations, by 
any organization as such. It can be 
broken if enough men will raise their 
daily actions to the highest moral 
plane they know. 

When every man recognizes his per- 
sonal responsibility for peace, and his 
duty to his fellow man, peace will 
come. That is why the story of the 
conscientious objectors has meaning. 
They recognize responsibility. 

—From Men Against the State. By Geroncr 
B. Reeves (Washington: Human Events, Inc.). 





Foreign Periodicals 


SoviET POLICY TOWARD POLAND 


THE people of Poland desire to 
organize their country according to 
their Christian and national traditions 
and standards. They are weary as a 
result of the sufferings brought upon 
them by the war and the post-war 
period; their physical resistance has 
declined; but they display an amaz- 
ing vitality and will to reconstruct 
their ruined country. They look upon 
the Church as their spiritual leader 
and work hard to heal the wounds of 
the war as best and speedily as they 
can. There is a great national solid- 
arity and a noticeable tendency to 
concentrate on preserving their re- 
ligious and national traditions by 
educating the young generation, by 
keeping their spiritual and economic 
ties with the Western countries and 
by enabling the individual person to 
maintain as much freedom as possible. 
They are prepared to share in the 
work of developing and maintaining 
a sound international understanding 
and do not demand anything more 
than to see peace firmly established 
throughout the world. 

They bitterly oppose, however, any 
foreign domination. They are an es- 
sentially free people. They are not 
prepared to submit themselves to the 
process of communization carried out 
by a Government, imposed on them 
from abroad and considered to be the 
tool of the U.S.S.R. This Government 
executes primarily the orders of the 
Comintern. Besides M. Lebiedev, the 
Soviet Ambassador, Communist agents, 
among them Jacob Berman, a Jew 
trained in Moscow and now Under- 
Secretary of State in the Council of 
Ministers, act in liaison with the rul- 
ing Communist authorities, and have 
the final say in every matter. To carry 
through its programme, this Govern- 
ment has embarked on a large scale 
political intimidation. Its aim is 
obviously to demonstrate to the Poles 


that the present regime is there to 
stay, and that they are completely at 
its mercy. Only so can one explain 
the wave of terrorism during the pre- 
election period, for this was not 
necessary to obtain the desired victory 
of the Government bloc, which could 
be assured by the fact that only that 
bloc counted the votes and therefore 
allotted the seats at its own sweet 
pleasure. The Government probably 
wanted to show the Poles that it could 
sneer, as it liked, at the Western 
Powers, which are unable or un- 
willing to help the people of Poland 
against their Communist overlords. 
By continually accusing the Western 
Powers of a selfish desire to impose 
their authority and imperialism upon 
the world, and even of plotting with 
the Germans against the Polish in- 
terests, the present Polish rulers aim 
at creating a gulf between Poland and 
the West. This is necessary to pre- 
pare the ground for the complete 
absorption of Poland into the Soviet 
dominated world. The _ systematic 
praise of the Soviet institutions and 
life, of the “help” given to Poland by 
the U.S.S.R., of the necessity of rely- 
ing on the U.S.S.R. in order to prevent 
the Germans from retaking the re- 
covered territories, and of the other 
benefits of belonging to the All-Slav 
Union (the racial political unity pro- 
moted by the U.S.S.R.) are meant to 
win over the Polish people and to 
justify the Government’s policy. 
Since it is only owing to the will of 
the U.S.S.R. that the present Polish 
Government remains in power, it 
follows that it executes Soviet desires 
both in external and internal politics, 
and that it is considered the most ex- 
pedient tool for this job. It also 
follows that the U.S.S.R. is not in- 
terested in securing the good will and 
co-operation of Poland which she 
could have obtained by a positive atti- 
tude to such leaders as M. Mikolajczyk, 
Dr. Kiernik or M. Popiel who were 
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all prepared to co-operate on the basis 
of non-interference in internal politics. 
On the contrary, the U.S.S.R. proceeds 
with her policy of turning Poland into 
a subservient vassal state, ruled on the 
Soviet pattern by a small disciplined 
and obedient Communist party, on the 
lines of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. This Soviet policy towards 
Poland is very significant. A friendly 
Poland would naturally be a great 
asset for the U.S.S.R. and would re- 
duce any menace to Soviet Western 
frontiers. But an independent Poland 
would not become a spring board for 
Soviet expansion westwards. Thus, 
the Soviet attitude towards Poland un- 
veils the plans of the Moscow rulers 
towards the Western countries. ... 
Help to Poland and the Poles should 
be both spiritual and material. Both 
have a vital part to play. On the one 
hand, the easing of material circum- 
stances in Poland will make the Polish 
people more independent of their 
Communist Government. On the other 
hand, the essential thing for Poland 
and the Polish people is that they 
should be enabled to survive as a 
Christian and Catholic nation. 


—J. Lapa, in The Month (London), April, 
1947. 


<i 
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Just ANOTHER “INCIDENT” 


On the evening of Thursday, 
October 18, 1646, a tomahawk crashed 
down upon the skull of Isaac Jogues 
as he stooped to enter a cabin to which 
he had been invited to a feast. The 
same fate befell his companion next 
morning when he ventured out to 
search for the body of his master. 
Their heads were placed on the pali- 
sade looking to the north whence they 
had come, and their bodies were 
thrown into the Mohawk river. Thus 
died in the fortieth year of his age 
Isaac Jogues, man of Orleans, son of 
Loyola, Saint of God. He was a very 
perfect gentle knight. 

It is good—for it is an act of pietas 
—to recall the memory of a man such 
as Jogues. It were far better to realise 
that his story is of to-day no less than 
of yesterday. In this, the year of his 
tercentenary, his story has been re- 
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told, re-acted in blood, re-acted by 
Reds, whose savagery, for being 
“civilized,” is far more potent of evil 
than that of the Red Indians who 
tomahawked Jogues. At Scutari on 
March 5th of this year as darkness fell, 
two of St. Isaac Jogues’s brethren, Fr. 
John Fausti, S.J., Vice-Provincial of 
the Albanian Mission and Fr. Daniel 
Dajani, S.J., Rector of the Pontifical 
Seminary, were led out to a rubbish- 
dump outside the city and shot dead. 
With them were Fr. Shilaku, a Fran- 
ciscan, and two others. They were all 
denied the last comforts of their re- 
ligion. Arrested on a _ trumped-up 
charge and “tried” in a court packed 
with a claque who howled for their 
execution, they were condemned to 
death. Their martyrdom was for the 
press-agencies just another Balkan “in- 
cident”; and, if one can assess their 
judgment by the few inches of print 
devoted to the trial, it was judged as 
such by our own newspapers. For 
Voltaire also in his day the tortures of 
Jogues and his companions was an 
“incident”—one about which it was 
hard to be quite sure even a hundred 
years after. “The Iroquois took a few 
Jesuit prisoners and—so we are told— 
ate them.” The story of the martyrs 
down through the ages is indeed 
strangely similar. “If the Tiber rises,” 
wrote Tertullian some seventeen cen- 
turies ago, “or if the Nile does not; 
if the heavens stand still or the earth 
moves; if there is famine or a pesti- 
lence, immediately the cry is raised: 
‘The Christians to the Lions!’” The 
Hurons and the Iroquois blamed the 
Blackrobes for bad hunting and bad 
health, for drought and for deluge. 
And to-day the Catholic pays with his 
life for the supposed as well as for 
the real ills of the Communist state. 

It would be mockery then to praise 
the courage of Isaac Jogues and to fail 
to see that the judicial murder of his 
fellow-priests to-day is but a re-enact- 
ment of his passion, as his was of 
Christ’s. To deny the possibility of 
such a failure is to say that the human 
mind is immune from the daily propa- 
ganda of a post-Christian press and 
radio. “There is a time to speak and a 
time to keep silence.” The cowardly 
indifference to the horror of Englebert 
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Dollfuss’s murder in 1934 was a por- 
tent of the political collapse of Europe. 
Is its spiritual collapse prefigured by 
the like indifference to-day, among 
states and governments, to the judi- 
cial farce of Archbishop Stepinac’s 
condemnation? That just and cou- 
rageous man had no doubt about the 
significance of his trial. “You talk 
about freedom of religion,” he charged 
his accusers, “and I tell you that a 
great number of priests have been 
killed here. You could have interned 
them; you did not have to kill them. 
..- Not only has the Church in Jugo- 
slavia no freedom, but in a short while 
it will be annihilated.” 

Perhaps in the light of such a proph- 
ecy it would not be too fanciful to ap- 
ply to our own day the vision of the 
Iroquois peril shown to St. John de 
Brebeuf in 1640. He saw in the sky a 
great Cross ominously approaching 
over the wintry forest from the East. 
“Is it large?” asked his companion 
Chaumonot. “Yes, it is large,” replied 
the saint; “it is large enough to cru- 
cify us all. 


—Donat O’SuLLIVAN, in Studies (Dublin), 
March, 1947, 


i, 
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WHERE SALVATION LIES 


THE Communist disciples of Karl 
Marx are attempting to do two things, 
or are carrying on two struggles. 
They are attempting to make a mate- 
rialist world from which God will be 
entirely banished, and they are at- 
tempting to establish a materialist po- 
litical economy based on State owner- 
ship. 

In these two struggles they are op- 
posed by two forces, first the Catholic 
Church, and secondly those who re- 
ject the idea of State ownership and 
its consequent slavery. This second 
group was formerly led by the British 
Empire, it is now led by the United 
States of America. 

For many months it has been part 
of Moscow’s propaganda to pretend 
that these two opponents of Commu- 
nist endeavors were one group, and 
led by the “Fascist reactionaries of the 
Vatican.” The object of this device 
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was twofold. First it was to discredit 
the Holy See by suggesting that it was 
concerned with material gain and po- 
litical power, and secondly to cause 
dissension by stirring up Protestant 
bigotry in Britain and America, alleg- 
ing that these two countries were be- 
ing nose-led by the wily diplomats of 
the Vatican. 

As far as America is concerned it 
has become evident that Russian propa- 
ganda has not succeeded. There is 
a reported widespread anger at Com- 
munist infiltration and machinations. 
The Americans see the coming Com- 
munist attack on “the American way 
of life,” and they are backing Mr. Tru- 
man when he decides to resist the up- 
surge of Communism at its present 
frontiers in Europe. America does not 
want to see Greece and Turkey go the 
way of Poland, Jugoslavia, Rumania 
and the Baltic States. 

The question might be asked why 
have the politicians remained blind so 
long to what was happening in East- 
ern Europe? The blindness was wil- 
ful, why now the change? 

But in the spiritual sphere the 
Church has never been blind to what 
was toward. For over twenty years 
the atheistic materialism emanating 
from Russia has been condemned, and 
for more than a generation prayers 
have been said for the conversion of 
Russia. Now at this late date the 
Church finds she has a “co-belliger- 
ent.” But the struggle of the Church 
is on a different plane from that of 
America. Mr. Truman seeks to safe- 
guard his own concept of the material 
order, the Church is concerned with 
the Kingdom of God. The Church 
would stem the tide of Communism 
not because it would deprive this or 
that person of this or that property, 
but because it would take away from 
the people the knowledge of the very 
purpose of life; it would destroy God 
in the hearts of the people and would 
raise up the false gods of the State for 
their adoration. . . . Salvation lies in 
the conversion of Russia, and that is 
a matter, as things stand, for God 
alone. 


—Editorial, in The Catholic Times (Lon- 
don), March 28th. 





Recent Events 


PAULIST ORDINATIONS 


FIVE young men were ordained to 
the holy priesthood, May ist, in the 
Church of St. Paul the -Apostle, New 
York, by the Most Rev. Joseph P. 
Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York. They are the Rev. Arthur L. 
Duncan, C.S.P., of Taylorville, Ill., the 
Rev. John T. Moore, C.S.P., of New 
York, the Rev. Benjamin B. Hunt, 
C.S.P., of Austin, Texas, the Rev. John 
C. Reynolds, C.S.P., of New York, and 
the Rev. James J. Finley, C.S.P., of 
Jersey City, N. J. They have all re- 
ceived assignments to posts in the 
south and west for the -coming 
months, except Father Hunt who is to 
study journalism at Fordham summer 
school. 

THE CatTHoLtic Worip wishes for 
these young men a long and useful 
career in the Paulist Society. 


-— 
—_— 





Rev. JoHN HANDLY, PAULIST 


A LONG career as a Paulist mission- 
ary came to an end with the death in 
Chicago of the Rev. John Marks 
Handly, C.S.P., on April 16th. Until 
just a few years ago he had preached 
nearly everywhere in this country and 
in many parts of Canada and Alaska, 
since 1899, when he had been or- 
dained. 

John Handly was born in Win- 
chester, Tenn., January 23, 1871, of 
Presbyterian parents. He studied at 
the Winchester Normal School and 
then at Vanderbilt University in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He turned to journalism 
as a career and became a reporter on 
a Nashville paper. His colorful style 
attracted the attention of the Southern 
novelist, George W. Cable, who em- 
ployed him as his secretary. On a trip 
north three years later, while in 
Northampton, Mass., young Handly 
met the Rev. Patrick J. Gallen, an 
apostolic priest, who gave him books 


to read and answered his questions 
about religion. Gradually the young 
man’s interest in Catholicism deepened 
and later, when the Rev. Arthur M. 
Clark, a Paulist missionary, came to 
preach a mission in Northampton, 
John Handly was received into the 
Church by him. This was in 1895, 
Soon afterward he began to study for 
the priesthood in the Paulist Novitiate 
and College in Washington, D. C., and 
he was ordained on June 9, 1899. 
Father Handly immediately entered 
upon his missionary preaching to 
Catholics and non-Catholics. 

The Paulists at that time had 
churches in New York and San 
Francisco. In the first year of his 
priesthood, Father Handly persuaded 
his Superiors to start a foundation in 
his native town. His uncle had been a 
Governor of Tennessee and owned a 
stately residence in Winchester. Father 
Handly secured it as a rectory for a 
new parish in that town which, until 
then, had never had a Catholic church, 
and where there were hardly any 
Catholics. The parish comprises 
fifteen counties in southern Tennessee 
where there are now six mission 
churches and an active group of mis- 
sionaries working all through the 
South, with Winchester as its head- 
quarters. 

Father Handly popularized the 
Fifty-Four Day Novena to our Blessed 
Lady and preached this novena many 
times himself. He helped collect the 
initial funds for the inauguration of 
the Paulist League and the Paulist 
Radio Station in 1924-1925. The New- 
man Club at Austin, Texas, for the 
Catholics at the State University, was 
built while he was chaplain there. At 
the request of the Bishop of Sioux 
City, Iowa, Father Handly devoted 
himself to establishing a parish in 
Fort Dodge and built a_ beautiful 
church there. 

Father Handly will long be remem- 
bered for his colorful and original 
sermons. A Funeral Mass was offered 
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in Chicago, April 19th, by the pastor, 
Rev. Michael X. Frassrand, C.S.P. The 
Most Rev. William D. O’Brien, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Chicago, gave the last 
absolution and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Edward J. 
Mullaly, C.S.P. Burial took place in 
Winchester, Tenn., Father Handly’s 
birthplace, on April 21st. The Solemn 
Funeral Mass was offered by the Rev. 
Thomas G. McMahon, C.S.P. The Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, D.D., gave the 
absolution and the sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Michael X. 
Frassrand, C.S.P. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<i 
— 





REPORT ON CATHOLIC PRIESTS 


THE N. C. W. C. News Service has re- 
leased an article written by the Rev. 
George A. Laberge, A.A., pastor of the 
French Church of St. Louis in Mos- 
cow, stating that he is not, as is com- 
monly believed, the only priest in 
Moscow and that neither was his 
predecessor, Father Leopold Braun. 
According to Father Laberge’s state- 
ment, there is in Moscow, in addition 
to the Church of St. Louis, a large 
Polish parish where there was a resi- 
dent priest until 1939. “The fact of 
the matter is,” writes Father Laberge, 
“that at all times several Catholic 
priests have functioned in duly estab- 
lished parishes within the Soviet 
Union.” He adds that, not counting 
the considerable number of priests in 
the new territories of Lithuania, Lat- 
via, Estonia, Eastern Poland and Bessa- 
rabia, there are, to his knowledge, 
three other priests freely functioning 
at present within the 1939 borders of 
the Soviet Union—one each in Lenin- 
grad, Tiflis and Zytomir. The priest 
in Tiflis has never left his parish, says 
Father Laberge. In Leningrad, he 
says, there was an interruption from 
1941 to 1946, though the church there, 
Our Lady of France, was never closed 
and Catholics gathered there every 
Sunday and holyday for prayer. Fa- 
ther Laberge says that there is no ob- 
stacle placed in the way of those who 
wish to worship in the Catholic 
Church. 


NEw APPOINTMENTS 


THE Most Rev. William Tiburtus 
McCarty, C.SS.R., was installed as 
Coadjutor Bishop and Administrator 
of the Diocese of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, May 8th, by His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York. The sermon was 
preached by the Most Rev. James E. 
Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, N. Y. 
Bishop McCarty has been Military 
Delegate of the Army and Navy Or- 
dinariate in New York since 1943. 
Previously he had been Provincial of 
the Redemptorist Fathers in the 
Province of Baltimore. Bishop Mc- 
Carty now becomes Administrator for 
the elderly Bishop John J. Lawler, 
who has ruled this sparsely - settled 
diocese in South Dakota since 1916. 
It comprises an area of over 41,000 
square miles. 

Down in Florida, the Right Rev. 
Msgr. Thomas J. McDonough was con- 
secrated Titular Bishop of Thaenae 
and Auxiliary of St. Augustine early in 
May by His Eminence Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadel- 
phia, assisted by Bishops Emmet M. 
Walsh of Charleston, S. C., and J. 
Carroll McCormick, who only a week 
before had been consecrated Auxiliary 
of Philadelphia. The sermon was 
preached by Bishop Michael J. Ready 
of Columbus, Ohio. The Ordinary of 
the Diocese, the Most Rev. Joseph P. 
Hurley, is at present the _ repre- 
sentative of the Holy See in Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Floyd L. Begin 
was consecrated, May ist, as Auxiliary 
Bishop of Cleveland, by the Most Rev. 
Edward F. Hoban, Bishop of Cleve- 
land, assisted by Bishops James A. 
McFadden of Youngstown and Joseph 
T. McGucken, Auxiliary of Los Angeles, 
who was a classmate of the new pre- 
late in the American College in Rome. 
The sermon was preached by the Most 
Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati. 

The new Auxiliary succeeds the 
Most Rev. John R. Hagan who died 
Sept. 28, 1946, only four months after 
he had been consecrated. Bishop Begin 
is a native of Cleveland and is forty- 
two years of age. He had served as 
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vice-chancellor and officialis of the 
diocesan tribunal. 

As we go to press word has been 
received that His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII has elevated four more American 
priests to the Episcopate and named 
them Auxiliary Bishops ia their re- 
spective dioceses. 

Msgr. John Joseph Wright, secre- 
tary to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of Boston, is named Titular Bishop of 
Tegea and Auxiliary to Archbishop 
Cushing. 

The Rev. Dr. James Joseph Byrne 
of the St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, 
Minn., is named Titular Bishop of 
Etenna and Auxiliary to Archbishop 
John Gregory Murray of St. Paul. 

The Rev. Dr. Henry T. Klonowski, 
pastor of the Church of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary, Scranton, 
Pa., is named Titular Bishop of Daldis 
and Auxiliary to Bishop William J. 
Hafey of Scranton. 

Msgr. John Patrick Cody, Chancel- 
lor of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, is 
named Titular Bishop of Apollonia 
and Auxiliary to Archbishop Joseph 
E. Ritter of St. Louis. 


To all these Bishops we say: “Ad 
Multos Annos!” 


-— 
—_— 





DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP CURLEY 


AT the age of sixty-seven, the Most 
Rev. Michael J. Curley, Archbishop of 
Baltimore, Md., died at Bon Secours 
Hospital, Baltimore, on May 16th. His 
health had been failing for some years, 
but death came suddenly due to a cere- 
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bral hemorrhage. Baltimore is the pri- 
matial See of the United States and 
when Archbishop Curley came to it 
he was in the prime of life. 

Archbishop Curley was born in 
Athlone, Ireland, in 1880, and studied 
at the Jesuit College in Limerick, later 
going to Rome where he won high 
awards in his studies. He was or- 
dained in 1904 and was sent to the 
diocese of St. Augustine, Fla., where 
he labored zealously as a priest for 
ten years. At the age of thirty-four 
he became Bishop of St. Augustine and 
was the youngest Bishop in the United 
States at that time. During his seven 
years in St. Augustine the diocese was 
freed of debt, forty new churches 
were built and the number of clergy 
was doubled. Because of his notable 
success, when the esteemed Cardinal. 
Gibbons died, March 24, 1921, Bishop 
Curley was appointed to succeed him. 
He immediately embarked upon a cam- 
paign to improve the entire Catholic 
school system of the archdiocese. 

Archbishop Curley was outspoken 
in his condemnation of the anti-re- 
ligious policy in Mexico in 1926 and 
he headed the Catholic Bishops’ Com- 
mission, Inc., for Mexican relief. He 
became the leader in sponsoring the 
Legion of Decency for Motion Pic- 
tures. 

In 1939, the District of Columbia, 
which had been a part of the Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore, was made an Arch- 
diocese, and thereafter Archbishop 
Curley was the Archbishop of Balti- 
more and Washington. 

May his soul rest in peace! 

JOSEPH I, MALLoy. 
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The End Is Not Yet. By Fritz von Unruh.—The Memory of Certain Per- 
sons. By John Erskine.—The Redemption of Israel. By John Friedman.—The 
Progress of the Jesuits. By James Brodrick. Léon Bloy. By Albert Béguin.— 
Léon Bloy, Pilgrim of the Absolute. Selection by Raissa Maritain —The Com- 
plete Works of Saint Teresa of Jesus. Edited by E. Allison Peers—Hannah More 
and Her Circle—1745-1883. By Mary Alden Hopkins.—Sisters of Maryknoll. By 


Sister Mary de Paul Cogan.—Cicero in the Courtroom of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
By E. K. Rand.—The Art of Poland. By Irena Piotrowska.—Hamlet Without 


Tears. 


Dust on the King’s Highway. By Helen C. White.—After Black Coffee. 


ert I. Gannon.—Shorter Notices. 


The End Is Not Yet. By Fritz von 
Unruh. Translated from the Ger- 
man. New York: Storm Publishers. 
$3.50. 

This unique book, a symbolic para- 
phrase of Nazism, has an almost 
surrealist quality which will baffle 
some of our naive secular reviewers. 
It is a most unusual book written in 
violent language by an equally un- 
usual émigré—a Junker of ancient 
lineage, a pacifist, a dramatist of 
worldwide renown, and a man whose 
heart is aflame with the essence of 
Christ’s teachings. The reading of this 
enormous monolith of invective, phan- 
tasy and bitter dialogue is, neverthe- 
less, not pleasant. Even an allegory 
while not identical with historic hap- 
penings, has to observe certain rules. 
A photographer can make a black-and- 
white picture of a flower bed. A sur- 
realist may paint a weeping piano. 
But it is disturbing to hear an author 
like Ernst Jiinger called a mercenary 
when, whatever his earlier mistakes, 
he had the courage to write the 
strongest condemnation of the Nazis 
under the very nose of the Gestapo 
and the noose of the gallows of the 
Volksgericht. And herein lie Unruh’s 
shortcomings; he is a spouting volcano 
of tremendous imagination and poetic 
power but the lava of his creative 
ability buries everything within reach 
of the object of his scorn under its 
glowing masses. His injustices are, 


By I. J. Semper.—The Private Life of Napoleon. By Octave Aubry.— 
By Rob- 


frankly, maddening; his quips against 
the Church sometimes (but not al- 
ways) unjust, his visions frequently 
obscene, his language bordering on 
the blasphemous. Yet there are two 
things which reconcile us to his 
faults, his honest Christianity and his 
creative genius. It is significant that 
his book, read in manuscript form, 
has been praised by people as far 
apart as Richard Wright, Thomas 
Mann, Eugene Lyons, Dorothy Thomp- 
son and George N. Shuster. 

The scene of this gigantic nightmare 
is laid largely in the German Em- 
bassy in Paris, in a Paris police station 
and in a lonely house near the French 
capital. All the villains of the last 
fifteen years somehow converge on 
this point, Hitler, Hess and Himmler, 
Goering, Goebbels and Keitel. There 
is also an impressive number of minor 
figures, refugees and_ ex-soldiers, 
policemen and Gestapo agents, Soviet 
spies and Gerhardt Hauptmann, a 
Jewish girl and a Polish dancer. The 
plot, slowly working to a climax, is 
developed through the dialogue and is 
of a purely ethical nature. Even 
Nazism which is the villain of the 
piece—and herein lies its deeper value 
—is merely a sum total of hatreds 
and the personification of all the other 
ideological monstrosities of this 
world. Once the reader becomes ac- 
customed to the non-historical ap- 
proach of the author he will follow 
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the work to its real heights; the hero’s 
attempt to assassinate Hitler and Hess 
which fails because the Fiihrer is able 
to convince him that he is inspired by 
hatred and, therefore, morally de- 
feated; the hectic debate between 
Hitler and the exiled rabbi in the 
police station where the dictator 
shows his willingness to renounce all 
persecution if the rabbi humbly asks 
him to do so. And then the rabbi, 
obsessed by an inhuman loathing, 
turns his back on him. 

The self-portrait of von Unruh on 
the back of the jacket gives us some 
clue to the enigmatic personality of 
the author, who is also a painter. His 
likeness to Martin Luther is quite re- 
markable. It seems to us that Unruh, 
like the founder of his religion, is 
struggling against an “inner demon” 
and his great denunciation is against 
the Nazi in himself (and the Nazi in 
all of us). In this respect he makes a 
more positive contribution, for—al- 
though he hurts our susceptibilities 
and outrages our sense of measure 
and balance—his grim book will 
strengthen our faith in the commands 
of our Lord. 

ERIK V. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN. 


An 
By John Erskine. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


The Memory of Certain Persons. 


Autobiography. 
New York: J. 
$4.00. 

John Erskine has given us a factual 
account of a happy life, and as his 
title implies, he is concerned with the 
recollections of persons and places 
rather than in viewing the past from 
a distinctly personal angle. The re- 
sult is a book that has integrity and 
interest, as the author sums up his 
activities in education, music and 
writing. There is little introspection, 
yet the record shows a likable man 
on good terms with the world. 

Perhaps the most delightful reading 
may be found in the first part, for Mr. 
Erskine recalls the early years with 
nostalgia and imbues his impressions 
with charm. The family, established 
in Weehawken to be near his father’s 
ribbon factory, had contacts that 
stimulated a young boy’s mind and 
focused his attention on the human- 
ities. From that pleasant interlude his 
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life took its pattern. The under- 
graduate years at Columbia demon- 
strated the abilities that were to give 
him direction. He determined to de- 
vote himself to teaching in a way that 
would express his own individuality 
and bring out the potentialities of his 
students. 

Mr. Erskine was a signal success in 
his first post at Amherst, giving much 
that was vital to the college and to the 
life of the quiet New England town. 
At that time people still remembered 
Emily Dickinson vividly, as well as the 
members of her immediate family. Mr. 
Erskine makes an important con- 
tribution to our understanding as he 
reports the quarrel which involved 
the editors of Emily’s work after her 
death, the rivalry over her fame com- 
plicated by a lawsuit over a vacant lot. . 
He tells a story which should be of 
absorbing interest to psychologists. 

Subsequently we follow the author 
through his years at Columbia, his 
educational work in France under 
General Pershing, his strenuous efforts 
on behalf of the Julliard School. The 
tempo of his days accelerated as he 
centered his interest on music, became 
a serious performer and simultane- 
ously projected his Private Life of 
Helen of Troy, which became a best 
seller. 

One feels that this is a well-balanced 
life, with good talk, good books, good 
friends. Mr. Erskine tells his own 
story ably. 

DOROTHY GRAHAM BENNETT. 


The Redemption of Israel. By John 
Friedman. New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.00. 

John Friedman, a South African 
convert from Judaism, hears in 
Israel’s misery a cry for the Redeemer 
—more than that, God’s question, 
which both Jew and Christian must 
answer, the one by faith, the other by 
love. Unfortunately, he introduces 
into the discussion what seems to me 
a foreign element. Chapters nine to 
eleven of the Epistle to the Romans are 
the perfect measure for all attempts 
to deal with the Jewish question. 
There St. Paul reveals Israel’s history, 
the epitome of man’s, as moving from 
election to fall from the Covenant to 
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reconciliation. And this is the climax 
of his meditation: “How incom- 
prehensible are God’s judgments, how 
unsearchable His ways!” Mr. Fried- 
man, however, thinks he has dis- 
covered a dialectical process in Jewish 
history, evolving in cycles. He sees 
three epochs divided into three 
phases: sin, punishment, salvation. He 
substitutes what he calls the “marvel- 
ous symmetry of God’s providential 
scheme for the Jews” for St. Paul’s 
“mysterious ways of God, past un- 
derstanding.” He disposes of Israel’s 
election and its walking in the sight 
of God in a few lines. By beginning 
the history of Israel with the break- 
ing of the Covenant, man’s action is 
put in the foreground, his iniquity is 
stressed, whereas St. Paul is at pains 
to show, even in Israel’s sin, the work- 
ing of God’s mercy. The dialectical 
approach at times makes Mr. Fried- 
man force the course of Israel’s his- 
tory, and leads him to predict with 
over-much assurance that Israel’s re- 
turn to Christ is imminent, when in 
truth we can only hope for it. 

No doubt, Mr. Friedman has great 


zeal for the apostolate to Israel, but 
this is not enough. He gives himself 
fervently to a subject he has studied 
but superficially, and he writes with 
little care. To illustrate: An appendix 


is devoted to Bergson, whom the 
author seems to know only through a 
secondary source. Presenting not a 
single philosophical argument, he con- 
tents himself with  high-handed 
“psychological” assertions. He quotes 
Maritain (or rather, misquotes him) : 
“Everything for Bergson springs from 
a creative élan which ceaselessly 
pushes forward to universal life,” and 
adds: “the pushful Jew of social tradi- 
tion, we regret to say, in the robes of 
his metaphysical apotheosis.” This is 
a cheap play on words, in very bad 
taste, and particularly inappropriate 
in connection with the humble, ever- 
considerate, and _ all-too-restrained 
Bergson. The author, so small beside 
that philosophical giant, has yet one 
infinite advantage: he is a member of 
the Church, the mainstay of truth. But 
this privilege entitles no one to ar- 
rogance; it demands humility. 
JOHN M. OESTERREICHER. 
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The Progress of the Jesuits (1556-1579). 
By James Brodrick. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

A true knowledge of Jesuit history 
is only very gradually being made 
available to people who read books 
published in the English language. 
The source of this knowledge is the 
vast and dependable collection of 
letters, commentaries and_ diaries, 
known as the Monumenta Historica 
Societatis Jesu, a primary source so far 
tapped by only @ handful of English- 
writing historians. Father Brodrick is 
perhaps the most able of that handful; 
certainly he is the most facile and 
entertaining of them. 

This new book, The Progress of the 
Jesuits, has been awaited for seven 
years. It is the logical and stylistic 
sequel of the author’s The Origin of 
the Jesuits, and carries on from the 
death of Ignatius Loyola in 1556 
through the generalates of Laynez, 
Borgia and Mercurian to 1579. This 
was probably the most important 
quarter-century in the history of the 
young Jesuit order; it was really a 
testing time of the idea-system and of 
the personalities that had been formed 
through the spiritual and administra- 
tive genius of Loyola. 

The author brings his book alive 
by wisely centering his interest around 
these early Jesuit personalities. He 
gives a great deal of space to the 
learned Spanish Jew, James Laynez, 
the second general of the Society of 
Jesus. He follows Father Jerome 
Nadal, the schoolmaster of Europe, 
who “lived and worked in about 
thirty-five different European cities,” 
from Regensberg to Palermo, from 
Vienna to Lisbon. He gives a chapter 
to Peter Canisius, whom he mistakenly 
calls “the first Jesuit in history to 
write a book”; another to Nicholas 
Floris, the papal emissary to Mary 
Queen of Scots; and still another to 
Andrew Oviedo and the Negus of 
Abyssinia. Thus, the book’s nine 
chapters range over half the earth, 
touch on a large variety of activity, 
and treat of some of the most in- 
fluential personages of the time. 

It is in his delineation of person- 
alities that Father Brodrick is at his 
best. He often drops the paraphernalia 
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of the scholar in these pages (and this 
may irk the scholarly reader who 
would like to know the exact source 
of innumerable general statements). 
However, this does not detract from 
the reliability of the text for the 
author’s excellent reputation for 
scholarship has been too well estab- 
lished in his books on Bellarmine and 
Canisius to be questioned because of 
the absence of footnotes. Father 
Brodrick is one of those rare his- 
torians who can present scholarly 
work without dryness and write in a 
fascinating style without shallowness. 
JOSEPH H. FICHTER. 


Léon Bloy. A Study in Impatience. 
By Albert Béguin. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. $2.75. 

Léon Bloy. Pilgrim of the Absolute. 
Selection by Raissa Maritain. New 
York: Pantheon Books. $3.50. 

The message of every truly great 
man has disdainfully brushed aside 
the mantle of silence with which Time 
delights in cloaking human wisdom. 
Unmuffled by years and centuries, 
words of vision and universal import 
ring out with the same piercing in- 
sistence that marked their cry of 
birth. With this in mind, though it 
represents but a partial measuring 
rod, we turn to a consideration of two 
books which signalized the centenary 
of Léon-Marie Bloy (1846-1917). This 
John the Baptist of the French Cath- 
olic Revival has been and is a highly 
controversial figure. Praised and con- 
demned with equal fervor, he presents 
a study in contrasts which a perusal 
of his writings fails to resolve com- 
pletely. 

The threefold theme of Bloy’s life 
was his love of suffering and poverty, 
his soul-searing consciousness of the 
ever-continuing passion of Christ and 
his towering impatience for its con- 
summation, the glory of God. His cult 
of suffering, which some have the im- 
pertinence to suggest might be due to 
paranoia but which all will admit was 
real and intense, represents a lifetime 
of patient and painful searching out of 
the mystery of that baffler of the 
worldly-minded. A passionate plea 
for intense suffering, as a visible token 
of God’s favor, was at the heart of his 
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every prayer. The measure of his 
success in meeting the challenge of 
Christian affliction enabled him to 
write a few months before his death: 
“I have not suffered misery; I wedded 
it for love, when I might have chosen 
a different mate.” Suffering was for 
Bloy “that diamond key with which I 
entered my own heart; it is that holy 
veil imprinted with the bleeding Face 
of our gentle crucified Savior.” That 
he confidently expected personal 
martyrdom is beyond doubt but the 
very denial of martyrdom seems to 
have been the true martyrdom of this 
ardent sufferer who laid bare the 
heart of all human misery with the 
eloquent lance,—“There is only one 
sadness, the sadness of not being 
saints.” 

The implacable hatred of the Pilgrim 
of the Absolute for the mediocre (the 
lukewarm of the Gospel) caused him 
to excoriate with vengeful virulence 
the complacent society whose de- 
fection was prolonging the Passion of 
Christ and delaying the Advent of the 
Holy Ghost. This Apostle of Justice, 
under the whiplash of his unwel- 
comed vocation, was driven to cry 
out: “Irony, abuse, challenges, im- 
precations, damnings, curses, poetry 
of the mire or poetry of the flames: 
I will make use of everything which 
can make my anger into a force for 
attacks... .”. We can well believe this 
“hurler of curses” when he declares: 
“My anger is the effervescenee of my 
pity.” We can believe him because he 
had the feeling of being “continually 
present at the death of Christ,” the 
feeling that the Passion is always 
“happening now” while at the same 
time he was an impatient witness to 
the callous indifference of the world. 

Many charges have been leveled 
against Bloy—uncharitableness, in- 
justice, exaggeration, contradictions, 
overemphasis, vulgarities—and there 
may be scattered texts to substantiate 
these; but to insist upon them seems 
to run the risk of not seeing the woods 
for the trees. For the searching heart, 
the writings of this “Christian of the 
second century astray in the Third 
Republic” will yield profound truths 
and deep spiritual understanding. 
And these flashes of light will be noth- 
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ing less than a spiritual experience. 
The magnificence of Bloy’s style 
has been faithfully perserved in these 
two translations. It is suggested that 
the sympathetic analysis and pro- 
found study of Léon Bloy by Albert 
Béguin be read before one takes up 
the excellent selections from his writ- 
ings edited by Raissa Maritain. 
JOSEPH T. CLUNE. 


The Complete Works of Saint Teresa 
of Jesus. Translated from the Criti- 
cal Edition of P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, C. D. Edited by E. Allison 
Peers. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
Three Volumes. $15.00. 

This work puts the reading public, 
and Catholics in particular, under a 
new debt to a highly competent schol- 
ar, himself not a Catholic, who has 
done much for the spiritual litera- 
ture of Spain. All reasonable demands 
of English reading Teresans — except 
with regard to her letters—are now 
for the first time satisfied; and al- 
though a new edition of the Letters is 
required on account of items recently 
brought out by P. Silverio de Santa 
Teresa, it has been deferred because 
other additions anticipated but not 
yet available will have to be made— 
“since it would be strange if the re- 
cent years of upheaval in Spain did 
not lead to new discoveries.” 

Professor Peers follows his usual 
custom of specifying sources, and 
takes into account both the early and 
the later researches of scholarly ex- 
perts, adding helpful notes; even the 
division of his work into three volumes 
is a convenience to the reader. Con- 
siderations of space have led him to 
exclude all but a few of the numerous 
documents published by P. Silverio 
which light up the Saint’s career; and 
because the Life and the Foundations 
are so largely autobiographical, he dis- 
penses with a biographical introduc- 
tion, substituting therefor an outline 
of main events with references to the 
Saint’s own writings. There are a se- 
lect bibliography of eight pages and 
five Indices which cover twenty-one 
pages. The author acknowledges his 
indebtedness to the Stanbrook Bene- 
dictines with whom he has been in 
correspondence for over twenty years; 
and he dedicates his work “to the 
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Gracious Memory of P. Edmund Gur- 
don, Sometime Prior of the Carthusian 
Monastery of Miraflores. A Man of 
God.” 

Even those who are but superficially 
acquainted with the writings of St. 
Teresa will realize the difficulties faced 
by a translator—much more formidable 
in her case than when dealing with 
St. John of the Cross. To support 
the statement that she offers stylistic 
difficulties “presented by few, if any, 
other Spanish writers of the first 
rank,” Professor Peers devotes seven 
or eight intensely interesting pages to 
examples. Reading them, one gets 
new proof of his extraordinary devo- 
tion to the two saints with whom his 
name will ever be associated in the 
history of our spiritual literature. One 
is led also to hope that before long he 
will come to share the faith which in- 
spired the mystics whose ideals he 
seems so perfectly to understand. 

JOSEPH McSor_ey. 


Hannah More and Her Circle—1745- 
1833. By Mary Alden Hopkins. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 


Hannah More taught in a school her 
four elder sisters had established in 
Bristol, and carried on her education 


at the same time. She studied Latin, 
Italian, French and Spanish and im- 
proved her literary style by translating 
and imitating the Odes of Horace. 

In her late twenties she visited Lon- 
don, helped by an annuity of two hun- 
dred pounds given her by a rejected 
suitor. A letter to a friend praising 
Garrick as King Lear led to her life- 
long friendship with the actor and his 
wife, who introduced her to Johnson, 
Reynolds, Walpole and the famous 
Bluestockings of the day—Mrs. Vesey, 
Mrs. Carter, and Mrs. Montague. 

Miss More published scores of medi- 
ocre plays, stories, essays and verses 
which were over-praised in her time, 
but which no one reads today. She 
wrote, in her last days, millions of 
tracts, telling the poor of England to 
revere the British Constitution, hate 
the French, trust in God, and accept 
with gratitude the charity of the gen- 
try. She held, like many of her con- 
temporaries, that it was wrong for the 
poor to raise themselves to higher 
economic and social levels by means 
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of unions or by combatting the unjust 
laws of the time, and yet she did much 
to help them in the circumstances in 
which they found themselves. 

Miss Hopkins brings Hannah More 
and her circle to life charmingly after 
years of forgetfulness. Her subject 
was in no sense a genius, but she had 
a faculty of making friends of the best 
writers of eighteenth century England. 

BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Sisters of Maryknoll. By Sister Mary 
de Paul Cogan. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

As indicated by its subtitle, “Through 
Troubled Waters,” this book is an ac- 
count of the Maryknoll Sisters’ wartime 
experiences in the Pacific; it describes 
their hazardous life under Japanese 
rule in the Philippines, China, Man- 
churia and Korea. It also tells the 
story of the world’s helpless “little 
people’—starving old men in the 
streets, Chinese children walking hand 
in hand with Japanese officers who 
really love them, women escaping in 
disguise from captured Hongkong, etc. 
For many people the book will be 
a wonderful tonic; it will renew their 
faith in the goodness and grandeur of 
human nature, and thus it will make 
them hopeful and optimistic about the 
future. 

Far from being a depressing book, 
Sisters of Maryknoll shows us the glory 
in tragedy, and the exaltation of the 
human spirit in the hour of defeat. 
You will chuckle at examples of the 
Sisters’ unfailing sense of humor; and 
you will be inspired by their pluck. 
As an American Staff Officer wrote: 


“These nuns have been through 
HELL—+yet there is absolutely no re- 
crimination—just joy and happiness 
at their well being and that they have 
an opportunity to pick up their work 
and start again from scratch with not 
a personal item in their possession and 


not a cent to their name. I now have 
a new conception of the Foreign Mis- 
sionary.” 


The factual style of the book, remi- 
niscent of Ernie Pyle, has been com- 
mented on by Archbishop Cushing in 
his glowing preface: “The very im- 
pact of the raw facts leaves the thought- 
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ful reader profoundly shaken and 
humbled.” 

People of all faiths will be thrilled 
when they read about the “little, name- 
less, unremembered acts of kindness 
and love” of the heroic Sisters of 
Maryknoll. J. A. FARRELL. 


Cicero in the Courtroom of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. By E. K. Rand. Milwau- 
kee: Marquette University Press. 
$1.50. 

Since the inception of the series in 
1937, Marquette University’s Aquinas 
Lectures have come to constitute an 
important contribution to Thomistic 
literature. This discussion of St. 
Thomas’s attitude toward Cicero by 
one of America’s most eminent clas- 
sical scholars is a worthy addition to 
the series. : 

In a delightfully urbane and un- 
pretentious way Professor Rand sets 
out to show the rather remarkable ex- 
tent to which St. Thomas utilized 
Cicero. Rand’s own attitude toward 
Thomas is both respectful and under- 
standing; and as he demonstrates, 
such was Thomas’s own attitude 
toward Cicero. The title of the book 
is in a sense misleading. Though 
Thomas may have Cicero in his court- 
room, he certainly regards him not 
as a defendant but as a witness. 

That Thomas welcomes truth no 
matter what its source, is of course, 
well known, but it is surprising to 
learn how much he did depend upon 
Cicero. Professor Rand likes to count 
references and for once this “mathe- 
matical” scholarship is _ singularly 
illuminating. It is interesting to know, 
for example, that in discussing the 
cardinal virtues in the Summa Theo- 
logica, Thomas has over seventy 
references to the “De Inventione” of 
Cicero and that in the Sed contra 
which almost always represents 
Thomas’s own opinion, Cicero is the 
authority most frequently quoted— 
more frequently than either Scripture 
itself or such lights as Augustine and 
Aristotle. It is even more surprising 
to note that on so important a point 
as whether or not religion is a part of 
the virtue of justice, it is Cicero whom 
St. Thomas follows, even against two 
contrary statements of Augustine. 
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Rand’s exposé of Thomas’s use of 
Cicero is in short, a valuable demon- 
stration of Thomas’s freedom from 
any sort of intellectual provincialism. 

Thomas, it would seem, was fond of 
Cicero because he saw in him one 
who had a wholesome respect for the 
meaning of words—a man who knew 
how to give accurate definitions and 
make careful distinctions. Professor 
Rand commends these same charac- 
teristics in Thomas himself. With 
gentle irony the Professor points out 
that this reverent search for the mean- 
ing of great authors is vastly superior 
to the modern attitude which en- 
courages the young mind to express 
its own sentiments before it has had 
time to form them. 

Deceptively unpretentious, this 
work contains a great deal of informa- 
tion packed into its brief compass and 
is both stimulating and rewarding. 

JAMES J. MAGUIRE. 


The Art of Poland. By Irena Piotrow- 
ska. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary. $6.00. 

Here is an “Art Book” that is dif- 


ferent. With vast erudition to support 
her, Dr. Piotrowska, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy of the University of Poznan, 
has undertaken the ambitious program 
of presenting something at least from 
every phase and epoch of the art of 


her native Poland. Architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and the graphic 
arts all receive due consideration. 
Not even the modern poster and 
postage stamp are neglected. In fact 
special emphasis is laid upon recent 
and contemporary Polish art forms 
which reveal the truly notable ad- 
vances made by Polish artists in the 
period immediately preceding the 
war, the era of Polish National in- 
dependence. 

The one hundred and sixty illustra- 
tions are related in a _ particularly 
skillful way to the text: the author 
most happily juxtaposes examples 
from various epochs. 

The art of Poland is of course pro- 
foundly Catholic, and several chapters 
have been devoted to typical man- 
ifestations of the Polish religious 
spirit. Catholic artists should be par- 
ticularly interested in the fine ex- 
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amples, many of them relatively un- 
known, which are presented in these 
sections. “The Nativity and Adoration 
in Polish Painting,” and “The An- 
nunciation in Polish Art” are two of 
the best treatments. 

Every effort to foster interest in 
heroic, deeply wounded but as deeply 
Catholic Poland merits our warmest 
support. Irena Piotrowska has made 
a valuable contribution towards such 
a goal in this absorbing study. 

FRANK BOURNE. 


Hamlet Without Tears. By I. J. Sem- 
per. Dubuque, Iowa: The Loras 
College Press. $1.50. 

This small book is divided into six 
chapters, the first and second of 
which, “The Purgatorial Ghost” and 
“The Theory of Theological Con- 
troversy,” have already appeared in 
THE CATHOLIC WorxLp and The Eccle- 
siastical Review respectively. The re- 
maining four discuss the prayer scene, 
Orthodoxy versus. skepticism, the 
Renaissance element and, the Medi- 
eval element. Of the 107 pages of the 
book eight are devoted to notes, bear- 
ing testimony to the remarkable 
amount of reading, study and critical 
research upon which Dr. Semper 
bases his opinions and deductions. 

His aim and objective is to prove 
that Hamlet, far from being a skeptical 
Renaissance prince, was deeply re- 
ligious; more concerned with the state 
of his soul than with his succession 
to the throne of Denmark. Very con- 
vincingly Dr. Semper proves that 
Hamlet was fundamentally medieval 
in outlook, with a sound Catholic phil- 
osophy based on the teaching of St. 
Thomas Aquinas. The title seems to 
me unfortunate, because it is mislead- 
ing, as one is reminded of Margaret 
Webster’s book, Shakespeare Without 
Tears, that was so deservedly popular 
a few years ago. Miss Webster writes 
as a producer, as an actor, Dr. Semper 
as a critic and a scholar. These as- 
pects, these different approaches, are 
complementary but not identical, and 
because of the title, one does not at 
first glance realize the critical sig- 
nificance and scholarship of Dr. 
Semper’s interesting little book. 

M. C. LIVINGSTON. 
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The Private Life of Napoleon. By 
Octave Aubry. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $5.00. 

Any sketch of the “private life” of 
a celebrity, no matter how demurely 
written and profuse in professions of 
scholarship, falls under suspicion of 
being a chronicle of scandal. Recent 
newspaper revelations of Hitler’s sex- 
life have given point, we suppose, to 
rehashes of similar espisodes in the 
lives of political and military figures 
from Cyrus the Great down to the 
subject of the present book, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Pleasant as this detailed and loving 
record of the amorous dalliance of an 
Emperor may be, it adds little or 
nothing to the essential story of 
Napoleon, and indeed by its over- 
emphasis on carnal delight as a factor 
in imperial ambition and by the silken 
ease of its style it casts an effeminate 
atmosphere about stern and terrible 
events. This kind of gossip is by its 
nature subordinate to the larger story 
of the Revolution and the Empire; its 
place is within the framework of that 
larger story; its appearance in a book 


as an end in itself distorts any real 
value it may have in the elucidation 


of historical problems. The love-life 
of Napoleon is no more or no less im- 
portant in explaining the French 
Empire, than the love-life of Thomas 
Jefferson for instance, is important in 
studying the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, or Washington’s trouble 
with his false teeth is important in 
tracing the origins of the first Presi- 
dent’s strong conservatism. These are 
the accidents of history; their interest 
is largely romantic and curious. M. 
Aubry’s book falls between the stools 
of scholarship and popularity with 
something of a thump. 
J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


Dust on the King’s Highway. By Helen 
C. White, New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.50. 

The fascinating saga of the winning 
of the Far West for God and for the 
King of Spain comes to life again, and 
takes on added meaning in this charm- 
ingly written book. Verily, Fray 
Francisco Garcés, hero and martyr, 
has been “dust” long since on the 
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highway of his Heavenly King, but 
the story of his laborious travels, his 
wise counsel to his impetuous country- 
men, most of all, his complete under- 
standing and unbounded love for the 
Indian, whether of his flock or of 
hostile tribes, makes lively and en- 
riching reading. 

Told in a slow, gentle rhythm, the 
events build themselves up, almost 
imperceptibly, to a stupendous climax, 
which, in all truth, to earthly eyes is 
disastrous anti-climax. But this is the 
story, first and foremost of Father 
Garcés, and, as such is a success story 
of purest ray. With clear insight into 
the nature and reactions of the prim- 
itive red man, the author makes us 
remember with shame our own short- 
comings in dealing with him. The 
character of Palma, chief of the 
Yumas, is a fine piece of character 
drawing; his nobility of bearing, his 
belief in the white man’s honesty of 
purpose, his nebulous understanding 
but sincere acceptance of the God of 
the Christians, his little vanities, and, 
at long last, his inability to hold his 
own people from rejecting their dis- 
credited saviors are treated with fine 
comprehension. 

Father Garcés standing on the great 
plateau above the meeting of waters, 
envisioning a noble mission whose 
bell will echo for endless miles through 
the valleys and reach the ears of the 
scattered tribes is a high note in the 
tale. Another is his laborious visit to 
the remote village of Oraibe, whose 
inhabitants to the last man reject him, 
but whose souls he piteously yearns 
for though they drive him out. 

The final scene the reader can fore- 
see, but after the dark night of tragedy 
the red children of Garcés follow his 
teaching. MARY E. BRENNAN. 


After Black Coffee. By Robert I. Gan- 
non, S.J.. New York: The Declan 
X. McMullen Co. $2.00. 

To come upon a book which “gives 
delight and hurts not” — which, in 
fact, brings inspiration as well as 
charm—becomes increasingly difficult. 
Father Gannon brings us such a treas- 
ure in these modestly entitled After 
Black Coffee speeches. For the presi- 
dent of Fordham University has, of 
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course, a quite unique combination of 
wit, urbanity, human sympathy and 
Catholic idealism. He has also an un- 
erring sense of drama which im- 
mediately vitalizes not only the 
humbly symbolic Mrs. Kelly of Staten 
Island or the profession of trained 
nursing but even English common law 
and the ideology of public and private 
schools. This last subject, approached 
when Father Gannon was presented 
with the medal of the New York 
Academy of Public Education, is a 
particularly happy example of his 
ability to reconcile apparent oppo- 
sites—even to walk an_ intellectual 
tightrope and arrive at precisely the 
point desired. For it can never be 
easy for an apostle of Catholic educa- 
tion to discuss in all friendliness the 
vagaries of the “little red school- 
house” or the experiments of our re- 
cent so-called “progressives.” It is not 
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easy to defend the “vanishing ab- 
solute” with that charity which is so 
much more creative than mere 
tolerance. 

These addresses were delivered 
before an astonishing variety of peo- 
ple, from the Chamber of Commerce 
to the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, 
from the Columbia Broadcasting 
System to the Metropolitan Museum. 
Their variety of subject is even more 
inclusive, touching as it does upon 
Faith and Communism, upon Poland 
and the Irish hedgemaster, upon con- 
temporary politics and contemporary 
moralities—and, in one of the most 
deeply thought and deeply felt of all, 
upon “The Jesuit Enigma.” Old 
Tristram Shandy must have had 
Father Gannon in his prophetic mind 
when he described digressions as “the 
life, the soul of reading!” 

KATHERINE BREGY. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FicTIoN: Black Fountains. By Os- 
wald Wynd (New York: Doubleday & 
Co. $2.75). Oswald Wynd, born in 
Japan and having the added advantage 
of knowing the language, unfortunate- 
ly lacks the perspective to make the 
country come alive for the reader. 
The background of his novel has little 
feeling of authenticity; the characters 
seem to miss the motivation which 
would give their actions conviction. 
Perhaps Mr. Wynd is avoiding the 
picturesque, since that over-worked 
adjective has often been applied to 
Japan. The effect is one of bareness, 
oddly unreal. The story might have 
been important had the author been 
able to interpret the Japanese in all 
their incongruities. As it is we see 
Omi Tetsukoshi arrive in Tokyo, 
Westernized after having completed 
her education in the United States. 
Her family, bankers interested in pro- 
moting Japanese control over all Asia, 
have turned back to old customs and 
ideas in order to justify their nation- 
alism. The material for struggle is 
here. The stern parents, stereotyped 
in their reactions, the lover represent- 
ing the feudal aristocracy, the progress 
of the war—such tensions might have 
been developed into a strong and 


moving story. The opportunity has 
been neglected however, and the re- 


sult is far from satisfying. 
Gentleman’s Agreement. 
Z. Hobson 


By Laura 
(New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.75). Phil Green, an in- 
tense young journalist, assigned to 
write a series of articles on anti- 
Semitism, pretends to be a Jew him- 
self, and deliberately exposes him- 
self to situations where anti-Semitic 
policy is likely to be found. He ac- 
cepts the ensuing humiliations with 
professional aplomb, until his per- 
sonal life becomes involved. His 
young son is beaten by hoodlums, and 
the girl he falls in love with (who is 
sworn to secrecy about his mas- 
querade) finds herself forced to 
choose between her loyalty to him and 
to her family and friends in a 
“selective” Connecticut community. 
Through the rising sequence of these 
adventures Laura Hobson builds, a 
powerful indictment of the myth 
which stigmatizes the whole Jewish 
race with the worst qualities of a few 
of its members. However, her ab- 
sorption with her theme tends to 
make the author pigeon hole her char- 
acters using prejudice or lack of it as 
her sole criterion. This not only rele- 
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gates marital fidelity and other basic 
moral virtues to an unimportant 
status, but prevents her work from 
rising above the level of special plead- 
ing into the living, three-dimensional 
world of the novel—despite its first 
place on the list of best sellers. 

A Room on the Route. By Godfrey 
Blunden (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00). Moscow of today, pre- 
sumably as Mr. Blunden saw it dur- 
ing his residence there in 1942 and in 
1943 as correspondent and observer, 
is the setting for this convincing tale. 
Though labeled fiction, it agrees too 
well with other data coming from 
behind the “iron curtain” to be en- 
tirely regarded as make-believe. 
Through the eyes of one John Furge- 
son, United States attaché, we are 
given a cross-section of the life of the 
common man in this fear-ridden city, 
particularly of the existences of certain 
dwellers in an apartment house on 
“The Route,” that heavily guarded 
street through which the lords of the 
Kremlin pass on their way to and from 
their homes to the citadel. The author 
names his chapters for the characters 
involved, and as one reads one feels 
the mounting terror of their days. The 
thing which Mr. Blunden does best is 
to make us see the Russian man in the 
street as a human being, fooled, be- 
trayed, and at the moment helpless in 
the grip of a dread political Colossus, 
but with latent possibilities for inde- 
pendent action when once liberated. 

The Chequer Board. By Nevil Shute 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.75). Nevil Shute’s latest novel -con- 
tains the elements of sociological 
tragedy. The futures of three soldiers 
are jeopardized not so much "by their 
own fault as by the rigid and often 
unjust codes of society. An American 
Negro, though innocent, understand- 
ably despairs of a fair hearing when 
he is accused of attempted rape; a 
class-conscious pilot, warped by his 
narrow upbringing, is utterly incap- 
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able of making the independent de- 
cisions required for adult living; an 
adolescent paratrooper, trained to kill 
with his bare hands, is the victim of 
this conditioned instinct when a 
civilian abusively assails him. These 
situations are woven into a vivid, sus- 
penseful narrative, in which the 
author combines his usual talent for 
fashioning sympathetic characters, 
with a disarming philosophy of rea- 
soned optimism. It is unfortunate that 
the story is marred by the contrasting 
of Buddhism and Christianity to the 
latter’s discredit (on a naturalistic 
plane however), and by one char- 
acter’s tendency to regard marriage as 
a necessary legal nuisance. 

Pére Antoine. By Rev. Edward F. 
Murphy (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day & Co. $2.50). This is the story of 
one Antonio Moreno who, in Granada 
hesitates about his vocation to the 
priesthood, until his sweetheart settles 
matters by jilting him to marry his 
lighthearted friend, the popular 
Emilio. He enters a Capuchin mon- 
astery, and is trained by a novice 
master who does not grasp the first 
principles of Christian charity. Pére 
Antoine is assigned to the New Orleans 
Mission, and in a few years manages 
to quarrel with his pastor, his bishop, 
the governor, the soldiers of the gar- 
rison, and the people. He believes 
that he is prompted by zeal for souls, 
but actually he is full of pride and 
ambition. By forbidding the alarm to 
be sounded on a Good Friday, he 
allows the parish church and a goodly 
part of the city to be destroyed. 
Shipped home in disgrace, strangely 
enough he is later sent back to the 
same mission. And by a miracle he 
returns a changed man—kindly, 
humble and a good democrat. We fear 
that this book will not make a non- 
Catholic reader love the Church; it 
will annoy the Catholic reader with its 
over-insistence on the priest’s senti- 
mental dreaming of a long lost love. 





Our Contributors 


An aspect of the problem of India 
which has been somewhat overshad- 
owed by political issues is illuminat- 
ingly brought to the fore by CHARLEs 
GRAHAM Hope in his questioning 
“Christianity in Free India?” Colonel 
Hope knows whereof he speaks hav- 
ing spent seventeen years on service 
as a soldier in all parts of India, most 
recently, 1941-1945, in Bombay, Mad- 
ras and Bengal where the bulk of In- 
dian Christians are to be found. This 
is his first appearance in our pages. 

From India we go to another trouble 
spot, the Basque country. Irvinc WAL- 
tacE (“Euzkadi Fights On”), another 
name new to us, is a young American 
journalist whose work has taken him 
to out of the way places in many 
lands, Latin America, Japan, China, 
Europe and his own country. Since 
he sold his first piece, at the age of fif- 
teen, he has won recognition in nu- 
merous publications here and abroad. 

BELIEVE us, it is not with any desire 
to induce schizophrenia in our read- 
ers that we follow Mr. Wallace’s arti- 
cle with Brother EuGENE A. PAULIN’s 
“Report on Franco Spain,”—We are 
only seeking a just balance. The 
writer is a member of the Society of 
Mary, holds his Ph.D. degree from the 
Catholic University of America, and 
is now stationed at Maryhurst, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

MARGARET MUNSTERBERG was never 
more the artist, it seems to us, than in 
the telling of her poignant story “Feast 
and Famine in Danzig.” An occasional 
contributor of ours for over two dec- 
ades, we know her best as a graceful 
poet, and as the biographer of her dis- 
tinguished father. Miss Munsterberg 
was connected with the Boston Public 
Library for many years and makes 
her home in Brookline, Mass. 

Tis a strange juxtaposition, that of 
“Dante and the Dive Bomber,” but 
SisTeR M. MARGUERITE, of the Sisters of 
Mercy, makes it a very plausible one, 
probably because she is the Aunt of a 
remarkable dive bomber who survived 
the war unscathed. She is an instruc- 


tor in Mount St. Agnes College, Mount 
Washington, Baltimore, and her work 
in poetry and prose has been widely 
published in Catholic magazines. 

WuiLe JAMES McCaw.ey’s “King 
Coal” is anything but a merry old soul, 
he certainly is a “World Problem” at 
the moment. Mr. McCawley, well 
known in our pages, is a member of 
the Construction Industry Advisory 
Council in Washington, D. C., and 
executive secretary of the United 
Roofing Contractor’s Association. His 
interests are broad, however, and he 
is a free lance contributer to a score 
of periodicals here and in Britain. 

TuHat Bepa Hersert, M.A., is pos- 
sessed of an analytical mind is evi- 
dent from his well titled “Socialism 
and Soda Water.” It came to us from 
Cahir in County Tipperary, where the 
writer lives. Mr. Herbert holds an 
Honours Higher Diploma in Educa- 
tion as well as his M.A. degree, both 
from the National University of Ire- 
land, and taught for a time in one of 
Dublin’s central schools. New to our 
readers, he is a contributor to The 
Irish Monthly, The Irish Catholic, Ex- 
tension, and Ave Maria, etc. 

THE thought that came to us as 
we read EuGENE BaGGeEr’s delectable 
“Roads of France” was that “sweet— 
indeed—are the uses of adversity,” for 
without his enforced exile, he would 
probably not have written it. Of 
course most people could not have 
produced it in a lifetime of exile. Mr. 
Bagger is now living in Paducah, Ky. 

Wit his usual historic and com- 
mon sense, JOHN EARLE UHLER, Pu.D., 
discusses the moot question of 
“Greece, Turkey—and Then What?” 
His pen has been silent these last 
months as he sought to entangle in his 
mind the astounding turn of events. 
Dr. Uhler, who has been Professor of 
English at Louisiana State University 
since 1928, is also, as we know, a keen 
student of the world scene and a con-. 
tributor to various periodicals. 

Dip we know our ancients better we 
would understand our moderns het- 
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ter, as Mrs. M. WuitTcoms Hess, M.A., 
reminds us in her penetrating “The 
Cult of Verbal Noises.” A valued con- 
tributor of ours these past eight years, 
Mrs. Hess writes for many American 
and English periodicals, the Journal 
of Philosophy, Hibbert Journal, the 
Thomist, Spirit, etc. She is a convert 
to Catholicism having come to the 
Church as a “logical Quaker.” 
JosEPH A. STOCKER’s story of the 
amazing “People’s Padre,” Father Em- 
mett McLoughlin, recalls “The Beggar 
of St. Jude.” Mr. Stocker, new in our 
pages, is a journalist with a B.A. de- 
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Poets: All our poets but one this 
month are well known to our readers: 
Rev. CHARLES J. Quirk, S.J. (“At Shake- 
speare’s Grave”), LouIsE CRENSHAW 
(Mrs. Ben F.) Ray (“Immutable 
Land”), MARGARET MUNSTERBERG (“Psy- 
ehosomatic”), SISTER MirRIAM, R.S.M. 
(“God’s Purple Hearted”), ALMA Rosi- 
SON HiGBEE (“Man’s Vision”), INEz 
CLaRK THoRSON (“Night”), Dorotuy 
Hosson (“Home of the Spirit”), and 
IRENE WASSALL (“The Dust Swooped 
Down”). The one newscomer is JANE 
ScCHANTZ who holds her B.A. degree in 
languages and art from the University 


gree in that subject from the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and at present on 
the staff of The Arizona Times and in 
charge of its editorial page. He was 
in the Army for three years, and does 
a deal of free lance writing for Holi- 
day, Foreign Service, Boys’ Life, etc. 


of Wisconsin. She seems to be equally 
gifted in sculpture and in poetry hav- 
ing been the prize winner at the Wis- 
consin Art Salon in 1943, and being 
worthy, we think, of a like honor for 
her present “A Novice Enters the © 
Cloister.” 


INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


DornotHy GraHam BenNeTT, author and critic, New York City; Fellow of Royal Geographic 
Society; author of Through the Moon Door, Chinese Gardens, etc. 

Rev. Frank Bourne, C.S.P., art critic and educator, Professor of History and French, St. Paul’s 
College, Washington, D. C. 

KATHERINE Bréoy, Litt.D., Officier de l’Instruction Publique, author, dramatic and literary critic, 
Philadelphia; Past President of the Catholic Poetry Society of America; author of The 
Poets’ Chantry, From Dante to Jeanne d’Arc, etc. 

Mary E, Brennan, editor and critic, member of the Editorial Staff of The Encyclopedia Amer- 
icana, New York City; former Associate Editor of the Quarterly Bulletin, member of the 
Executive Board and Regent of the New York Chapter of the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae. 

Rev. Joserpn T. Crune, Px.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Rosary Hill Home, Hawthorne, 
N. Y.; Professor of Philosophy, Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 

Rev. Berrrann L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of Studies 
in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Rev. J. A. Fanrecy, C.S.P., missionary and writer, assistant at St. Lawrence’s Church, Monett, Mo. 

Rev. Josern H. Ficuter, S.J., M.A., writer and critic, member of the Faculty of Loyola Univer- 
sity, New Orleans; author of Roots of Change, St. Cecil Cyprian, James Laynez, Jesuit, etc. 

Josepn G. E. Hopxins, M.A., educator and critic, New York City; formerly Literary Editor of 
Columbia. 

Erik von KvEHNELT-LEDDIHN, PH.D., educator and author, New York City; professor of European 
History, College of Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; formerly at Beaumont College, Eng., 
and Georgetown University, Washington, D. C.; former correspondent in Moscow; author 
of Gates of Hell, Menace of the Herd (under pseudonym F. S. Campbell), Moscow 1979, etc. 

Maset C. Livineston, dramatic and literary critic, New York City; Professor of Dramatics, 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton, Mass. 

Rev. JosepH McSortey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 

Rev, James J. Macuire, C.S.P., P#.D., writer and educator, Chaplain of Wayne University New- 
man Club, Detroit; author of The Philosophy of Modern Revolution, etc. 

Rev. JoHN M. OkSTERREICHER, assistant at the Church of the Assumption, and Research Profes- 
sor of Sacred Theology, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York City; 
formerly director of the Opus Sancti Paulis, Vienna, and editor of Die Erfuelling; author 
of Racisme, Antisémitisme, Antichristianisme, etc. 








